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THE CRUISE AND ADVENTURE OF A PROSPECTOR IN SOUTHEASTERN ALASKA, 


By G. R. D’HUMY. 


as ORTY miles away, as the 
gulls fly, a great strike of 
gold-bearing copper ore 
had been made at McLean 
Arm, on the southeast 
shore of Prince of Wales 
Island. This was news 
that awakened new hopes and set 
me pulling at the oars again, three 
days after my return to Ketchikan 
from a hard and fruitless summer’s 
prospecting. It was autumn. But 
pefore the snow came, there might 
be time enough to locate a possible El 
Dorado—and what prospector would 
miss the chance? So the little 17-foot 
seal-boat was put in commission, pro- 
visioned, armed, manned and launched 
on a new voyage of discovery. 

At the start, bad weather long delayed 
my crossing the nine miles of open chan- 
nel to Prince of Wales Island, whose 
rock-bound coast at this time of year 
is somewhat treacherous and exposed to 
the full fury of southeasters, sweeping 
in from the open sea. Heavily laden as 
it was, the boat could not live in very 
boisterous water and I had to proceed 
warily. For swamping meant the loss 
of the outfit, and nearly sure drowning 
for the Captain, Mate and Cook, or a 
lingering death from exposure should 


these three mariners in one manage to 
swim ashore. 

Dall Head, 17 miles south of Ketchi- 
kan, is a point forming the southern 
extremity of Gravina Island, where I 
arrived Sept. 5th—from here intending 
to make the run across the channel. 
Here I camped and was storm-bound 
four days. 

At 4 a. m. Sept. 10, not a breath of 
air stirred and the stars serenely 
twinkled in an unclouded sky. Hur- 
riedly breakfasting, by lantern light, I 
broke camp and embarked. This wily 
mariner was going to steal a march on 
South-East Wind, Esquire, and get 
across channel even before King Sol. 
The elements seemed merged in a slum- 
ber intensely silent. And gliding out 
onto the star-mirrored water, but for the 
splash of oars, one might have imagined 
one’s self drifting in space—over and be- 
neath the myriad worlds. But, as unus- 
ally quiet behavior in a small boy may 
mean hatching mischief, so might the 
present calm portend the storm soon to 
come. And it was well to get a move on. 

I had pulled about three and a half 
miles from the shore in an hour, during 
which time the sky had gradually 
clouded. Now the stars had gone and 
day was dawning, overcast and omi- 
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nous. Suddenly a violent gust of wind 
ruffled the water. Away on the southern 
horizon appeared a dark line, rapidly 
widening north. Six miles to the west- 
ward, where Prince of Wales Island 
should have been, hung a lead-colored 
cloud pall. To continue on towards that, 
was to consign the Captain, Mate and 
Cook to the ever-hungering inhabitants 
of the deep. Nor was it more prudent to 
turn and pull back for Dall Head, with 
the wind and sea abeam, which, freshen- 
ing, must wash the white-caps over the 
boat’s side and swamp her. The only 
thing to do was to wear ship and run 
before the now blowing gale, gradually 
work in toward the west shore of Gra- 
vina Island, and round some point to 
shelter. My good, but heavy, rubber 
boots I considerately removed, so that 
they at least might have a chance to 
swim unincumbered, if swim we must; 
for there was no telling what might 
happen before the distant shore could be 
reached. 

Stern to the wind, the little seal-boat 
leapt along with the waves of the north 
flooding tide at the rate of five miles an 
hour. But, as the storm got wilder, terra 
firma became more difficult of approach; 
and several times, as I deviated from the 
course of the elements, seas were ship- 
ped that set me bailing for all I was 
worth, ; 

Five hours of alternate pulling and bail- 
ing finally brought me to the sandy beach 
of a protected bight, due north 'twenty- 
two miles from my morning’s starting 
point. Finding a tree-sheltered camping 
place, the boat was unloaded and tent 
pitched. Then, after hot coffee, bacon 
and beans had appeased the ravenous 
appetite of the Captain, Mate and Cook, 
the chart was produced and observations 
taken. Across channel, distant about 
ten miles, was now visible Prince of 
Wales Island, which, directly opposite 
from where I stood, was cloven by a 
wide expanse of water between high 
mountains. This figured out as Chol- 


mondeley Sound, and gave me the ap- 
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proximate distance I had traveled from 
Dall Head. 

Sept. 11.—Weather clear this morn- 
ing but windy and channel too wild to 
tackle. Being in need of fresh meat, 
and having noticed several deer trails 
leading from the beach into the woods, 
I got the rifle and went off on a hunt. 
Following a fresh trail, in an hour its 
windings through thicket and glade 
brought me to the foot of a densely 
wooded mountain, All morning labor- 
iously I climbed, only once getting a 
glimpse of a buck who in one bound dis- 
appeared in the brush. But this was 
enough to arouse fresh energy and en- 
thusiasm. Reaching the summit, which 
was a vast grass-grown open park, with 
occasionally craggy knolls and clumps of 
dwarf cedars, I stopped to Blow. 

From here one could overlook Prince 
of Wales Island; beyond which as far 
as eye could see stretched westward the 
Pacific; and yonder, to the southeast, a 
hundred miles across straits, islands and 
channels, loomed the hoary peaks of the 
Coast Range. As my gaze strayed back 
to the plateau on which I stood, suddenly 
my heart was set thumping—for there, 
not more than 200 yards away, in the lee 
of a crag, were a buck and two does. 
The wind blew from them to me, and I 
managed to crawl for fifty yards to a 
bunch of brush without startling them. 
The buck was standing; the does lying 
down. As I raised on my elbows to aim, 
a dead branch snapped. The alarm was 
given, but at the buck’s first jump he fell, 
with his neck broken half-way between 
head and shoulder. It was a fluke shot, 
for I had aimed lower down. As usual 
a savage joy filled me for a moment: to 
be followed the next by a feeling of re- 
morse. The buck was a two-year-old, 
and, having dressed and slung him in the 
pack straps on my back, I started down 
the mountain. Late in the evening I re- 
turned to camp, weary and perspiring, 
but fairly well pleased with the day’s 
work. 

Sept. 12—Toward noon fell a calm. 




















Launch boat, strike tent, and away! 
Two hours and forty minutes later, 
sweating, shirtless and breathless, I 
touched Prince of Wales Island at Cha- 
sina Point. A gentle wind came from 
the north, and up went the sprit-sail. 
Saw a little ship to the southward. The 
shore was very rocky and broken by 
many bights and inlets, whose entrance, 
often barred by reefs, would be totally 
inaccessible when seas were booming. 
Evening was approaching, and the star- 
board watch was keeping a sharp lookout 
shoreward for a snug harbor and camp- 
ing place. The stars were just begin- 
ning to twinkle as we drifted into the 
mouth of a dark but well sheltered cove. 

“ Ain't this rather a gloomy hole?” 
observed the Cook. 

“ Avast your gab! and get ready the 
bean pot,” admonished the Skipper. 

But the Cook was right. It was a 
dismal hole. However, the hour was 
late and we might have to sail much 
farther—and then fare worse. 

As the twilight darkened, the Captain, 
Mate and Cook, acting in admirable un- 
ity, speedily erected the tent and started 
a good fire snoring in the stove—a thing 
made possible by always carrying a sup- 
ply of dry wood from camp to camp. 
In an opening—just large enough to 
admit its 8x10 feet—stood the tent midst 
hemlock giants, “ bearded with moss and 
in garments green,” whose great limbs 
over-arched. Into this cove, which 
faced the north, no sunbeam ever 
strayed; for, although the weather was 
clear, tears still trickled from the mossy 
beards of the ancient trees and drip- 
dropped onto the roof of my frail habita- 
tion, like the drum beat of a funeral 
march. Yes, it was a gloomy little 
hole, all right. | With lantern and water 
bucket, I hiked off in search of the 
brooklet which could be heard gently 
gurgling to itself somewhere back of the 
tent. 

A cloud-veiled moon faintly illumin- 
ated the waters of the world beyond the 
cove, to which this seemed a place apart. 
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A good twenty paces through the timber 
brought me out to a treeless knoll, at 
whose foot meandered the brooklet. 
Filling the bucket, I was about to turn 
and retrace my steps to the tent, when, 
glancing up at the knoll, I perceived at 
its summit what appeared, in the gloom, 
to be a sort of a monument. Climbing 
to the top, the lantern light showed me 
an oblong mound of broken stone, at one 
end of which was an upright slab of 
rough rock, measuring about three feet 
high by eighteen inches wide and of an 
average thickness of three inches. Both 
mound and slab were so moss grown 
that it was impossible to make head or 
tail out of the rough lettering suggested 
here and there. That the slab was a 
headstone and the mound a grave was 
certain. And I fell to wondering how 
and when and what poor wretch had 
found his last resting place here. 

Pondering, I went back to the tent in 
a frame of mind suitable to this harbor 
of the dead. But soon hummed the 
coffee-pot, and the fragrance of boiling 
venison, for the time at least, drove 
gloomy thoughts hence. When the hon- 
est appetite of the three mariners (al- 
ways three at meals) had been satisfied, 
forth came a companionable briar pipe 
and a pouch of tobacco — reminiscent 
of a sunnier land. And, meditating, I 
smoked. Then, bethinking me of an old- 
time frontier song I had learned in New 
Mexico from a jolly jack-whacking 
prospector, I tried to relieve the oppres- 
sive silence to the tune of “Come, all 
ye Texas rangers!” which narrates a 
battle with the Comanches, and tells of 
those brave days of old—those good old 
days when no amount of hard fighting 
or drinking could shake a man’s nerve. 
At last, succumbing to a soothing torpor, 
I rolled into the blankets and was soon 
“dead to the world.” 

I had slept some little time, when sud- 
denly I heard a voice speaking to me. 
It sounded very near, but somewhere 
outside the tent, and was saying: “ Well, 
by the great Jehoshephat! So you’ve 
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come to join me, have you? I’m sure 
proud that you still remember the old 
song. And you’re surely welcome; for 
those cussed jacks of mine have va- 
moosed again and I know you'll help a 
fellow round ’em up.” Springing to a 
sitting posture, I called out: “ Hullo! 
who? Is that you, Bill?” But no sound 
could I hear other than the howling of 
the wind in the tree-tops; and I knew 
another south-easter was lashing the 
waters, also that I had dreamt. 

It was nearly 4 a. m., and, having 
slept quite enough, I arose and built a 
fire, feeling anything but jovial. A tor- 
rential rain was pouring, and with every 
wind blast a veritable cataract would fall 
from the tree-tops with such force onto 
the tent that in some places its roof 
leaked. To jolly things up a little, | 
attempted a coon song. But it would 
seem that my voice is not adapted to this 
style of melody, as the effort failed dis- 
mally. “Could it be possible,” I pon- 
dered, that, in the mound back there, 
rested the bones of ? No, the idea 
was absurd! Besides, how about the 
growth of moss on the headstone? But 
moss grows rapidly in Alaska, and it was 
five years since I had seen my New 
Mexican friend. Moreover, I now re- 
membered that, in the course of our last 
conversation, he had said something 
about going North, in the event of the 
disposal of his claims. 

The resolve (made the previous even- 
ing) to pull out of this irksome hole 
when morning came, died as I heard the 
breakers booming. It was day, and, hav- 
ing breakfasted, I got into boots and oil- 
skins and went back to the lonely knoll 
in the woods. There was the mound and 
stone; also something I had not seen the 
evening before—a rusty meat-can, nailed 
to a stake two feet back from the grave. 
And now dawned the truth. Raising the 
cut lid of the can, I extracted a damp 
and mouldy document, and, unfolding it 
with reverent care, disclosed a series 
of dimly penciled characters reading: 
We, the undersigned citizens of the 
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United States, have this 6th Day of June, 
1904, located by Right of Discovery, 
1,500 linear feet on this mineral bearing 
ledge, etc., etc., etc. Which shall be 
known as The Snow-bird Mining Claim. 
Signed: Rudolph H n o n and Joe 
Cum ings. (Names partly obliterated). 

Picking up some of the rock from the 
mound, alongside of which was a de- 
pression—evidently an old prospect 
hole—I found it was a chunk of very 
“hungry ” looking quartz, having widely 
scattered over its surface a few flakes 
of iron pyrites—pyrites of poverty. 
And this was only the grave of a shat- 
tered hope, after all! 

The Skipper, in an uproarious burst 
of mirth, shook most of the rain from 
his sou-wester—for the laugh was on 
the Mate and Cook. He, the super-man, 
had been “ wise” all the time. And now, 
doing full justice to a coon song, re- 
turned to camp. 

The storm held another forty-eight 
hours, which were occupied in prospect- 
ing a little (just for practice), wood cut- 
ting, and making sundry repairs with 
needle and thread to certain garments 
grown more holy than virtuous in over 
long intimacy with a boat seat. 

Clear and calm was the third morning, 
as, gliding out from the cove, the Skipper 
said: “Port of wrecked hopes and 
gloom, farewell.” And the Mate and 
Cook also sang out: “ Farewell!” 

The journey was continued south 
twenty-five miles. Then was.discovered, 
accidentally, an uncharted, rock-masked 
inlet-—there are many such in South- 
eastern Alaska—extending three miles 
in a westerly direction. This was not 
far from McLean Arm, and, the forma- 
tion being of proper character for min- 
eral, here became the scene, during the 
next six weeks, of some hard prospect- 
ing, culminating in a discovery and loca- 
tion of mineral in place, whose devel- 
opment next summer may disclose the 
great Bonanza I have been looking for 
so long. 
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BORROWING FIRE. 


By 8. D. BARNES. 


Y wife says I can learn 
to smoke—not refer- 
ring to my capability 
or possible aptness in 
the school of Dame 
Nicotine, but merely 
to her own willing- 
ness that I should en- 
ter myself as a stu- 
dent. I am peculiar- 
ly grateful to Edna 
for the concession, 
though it was wrung 
from her by circum- 
stances over which 
she had no control. 
She fell in love with 
the woods upon first 
acquaintance—I think 
most women do—and 
she is not wholly un- 

selfish in her wish that I should be- 

come a thorough, dyed - in - the - wool 
sportsman. For my own part, I have 
reason to anticipate trouble in this late- 
day acquirement of a new accomplish- 
ment. I will have nothing to do with 
the ordinary cigarette of commerce, for 
its composition is mysterious and deadly. 
I have tried to roll my own cigarettes, 
and the art is beyond me—as is also the 
selection of a cigar that will neither ex- 
hale the aroma of burning hay nor sav- 
agely grip my vitals and threaten to ex- 
pose them to the public gaze. I like 

a pipe—a brand-new one; but pipes have 

a way of speedily growing old, and they 

make one’s pockets odorous. It is odd 

that all sorts and grades of tobacco 
should turn out the same in its final 
analysis, whether you pay five’cents for 
an ounce in a bag with a yellow label or 
add 20 cents more for a nice green tin 
box with gold lettering. And it is use- 
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less to ask expert advice from tobacco- 
nists, for I have had the worst results 
imaginable from an expensive brand of 
long-cut, recommended to me as “ a nice, 
cool gentleman’s smoke.” I would like 
to watch its effect upon some other nice, 
cool gentleman! 

But Edna and I have agreed that we 
can’t give up the woods, and, as a sports- 
man, it is essential that I should smoke. 
Not occasionally only, but as a regular 
thing. I must acquire the appetite and 
enslave myself to it, to the extent that 
a hunt without a pipe or cigars will be- 
come an experience to be regarded with 
horror. “One of us certainly must 
smoke,” I agreed. “And I am glad it is 
not customary for sportsmen’s wives,” 
said Edna, with a shudder. ‘‘ Goodness 
knows, it will be punishment enough to 
continually have around a man smelling 
of tobacco! But even that is better than 
the risk of sudden widowhood.” Then 
she shuddered ‘inte violently, I 
thought—and unwrapped her latest bar- 
gain-store purchase of pipes and tobacco 
samples. ‘“ The salesman spoke very 
highly of this Rose Dew in the cerise 
bag with olive-green and cream strings ; 
and I think this meerschaum is so dainty 
and quaint. Oh, George! don’t you think 
you can smoke it?” 

I am trying, as I write. In my inex- 
perience, I cannot definitely say whether 
it is the pipe or the tobacco; but I am 
not wholly happy. 

* * * * 

A month ago we went up on Big Stony 
for a week of trout fishing—Edna, her 
mother and unmarried sister, and my- 
self. Ma and Marie would have pre- 
ferred stopping at the Stony Dam Hotel, 
which usually accommodates a good 
many anglers in the spring months; but 
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we had come equipped for camping, and 
Edna was as insistent as myself upon 
getting away back in the woods. Jack 
Menifee had been up there the year 
before, and the man who was to drive us 
in agreed that Jack had directed us to 
‘the most desirable site for a trouting 
camp in the whole Big Stony country. 
Twelve miles from town, and four be- 
yond the last house on the road, our near- 
est neighbor would be a logger who lived 
some two miles still farther up the river ; 
so we would have some six miles of 
water virtually to ourselves. Fish! Jack’s 
stories had prepared us for everything— 
except the yarns of our driver. I am 
now inclined to believe them both truth- 
ful men. But mine is not to be a fish 
story. 

When four city people, and three of 
them women, attempt outfitting for a 
week in camp, the result is seldom less 
than a wagonload of dunnage. There 
was room left for only one seat, which 
was occupied by Ma and the driver, the 
rest of us perching around on boxes and 
catryall bags as best we might. I have 
a theory that the rougher the road, the 
more enjoyable is the rest that follows 
arrival at camp. I liked that road, every 
foot of it, and Edna was glad because it 
pleased me. Ma and Marie complained 
a little at times, merely, I think, because 
they would have preferred stopping at 
the hotel. The driver hurried his team 
alike over smooth going and rough, hav- 
ing the return trip on his mind. When 
pressed for an opinion, he conceded that 
the wagon “ jolted some ” when it hit a 
stump, but argued that stumps were the 
natural fruit of roadmaking in a wooded 
country. No stumps, no woods, no fish- 
ing. The sequence was natural and be- 
yond controversy. 

It was high noon when we unloaded 
our belongings under the hemlocks at 
the mouth of Trout Brook, and the driver 
tarried with us only long enough to ac- 
cept a handful of sandwiches and cake, 
which he said he would eat as he “ driv.” 
{ was equally in a hurry to try my new 


camp axe at cutting tent-poles. Edna 
and Marie stretched a rope from tree to 
tree and hung blankets and clothing to 
air. Ma looked a bit worn out and ap- 
peared duly grateful when I inflated one 
of the air beds and dragged it to a nice 
shady spot. Half an hour later she 
called my wife to start a .“’skeeter 
smoke” and I noticed a general open- 
ing of bags and boxes, but was too busy 
with my own work to worry about the 
women folks’ desultory and unskilled at- 
tempts at camp-making. And then it 
happened—or commenced to happen: 

“George, dear, where did you pack 
the matches?” 

The axe fell from my nerveless hands. 
There was not a single, solitary match 
in camp! I was as sure of it in that first 
instant as at the end of the next half- 
hour, spent by the four of us in clawing 
over every individual package, and in 
vainly searching pockets that could by no 
chance have held a match, since they 
were sown into place. “ You ordered 
the supplies, Edna,” said I at last, in a 
weak attempt to shift the responsibility. 

“And you made out the list—every 
item of it. George, we can’t possibly 
stay here a whole week without a fire. 
Oh! couldn’t you overtake the wagon, 
if you hurried? I know that driver must 
have matches.” 

I opposed the suggestion in a few brief 
sentences, replete with feeling. When 
one pursues a trotting team over rough 
roads, a couple of hours’ start is a seri- 
ous handicap. Then Marie, who for sev- 
eral weeks past had been dipping into my 
private library, took up the subject of 
firemaking by various methods, but un- 
fortunately none of her ideas was help- 
ful. Without a gun we couldn’t shoot 
fire into a stump. An ordinary spec- 


tacle lens can be made to serve as a burn- 
ing-glass, but even Ma claimed to be too 
young to wear spectacles. The sugges- 
tion that I might secure fire by rubbing 
two sticks together or by pecking with 
one flint on another, was too trivial to be 
accorded attention; yet all this profitless 
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conversation consumed time, and the aft- 
ernoon was half spent before we finally 
reached a decision. I must go some- 
where after matches, and the objective 
point most available was the logger’s 
cabin two miles up the river. 

There was apparently no trail to fol- 
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traverse than that lying along a stream 
which breaks its way through hemlock 
ridges. Half the way it was either up- 
hill or down, and the remainder of my 
route led over boulders and through 
fallen timber, where holding to a direct 
course was most difficult. At last I came 








“Stranger,” she said, “thar hain’t been a match on this place for more’n a month.” 
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low, since the road had made an abrupt 
turn to the west, where we had left it to 
descend to Trout Brook, heading for a 
distant settlement beyond the pine bar- 
rens. My only chance was to follow the 
devious windings of Big Stony, and I 
never found more difficult ground to 


to a faintly defined path which eventu- 
ally became plainer as I followed it. and 
in due course of time I could see an open- 
ing in the forest growth, a pole fence, 
and the outlines of a log cabin. I 
glanced at my watch. It was then ten 
minutes after 4, and sunset was around 
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6 o'clock. There was still approximate- 
ly two hours of daylight to count upon. 

I had already planned, in case the log- 
ger was not at home, to effect an unlaw- 
ful entrance and make a fair and equal 
division of his stock of matches. This 
was not an occasion for less than half- 
‘way methods. I would leave money for 
what I took—but, were there only two 
matches, one of them was mine. But 
kindly fate spared me the crime of bur- 
glary. In response to my hail a woman 
came to the door. She was middle-aged 
and far from comely in appearance, but 
the statement that I was glad to see her 
came direct from my heart. She said 
that her man was away, had been work- 
ing over on Little Stony for several days, 
and was not expeeted to return before 
the end of the week. I voiced my 
errand. 

“Stranger,” she said, “thar hain’t 
been a match on this place for more’n a 
month. But you mought come in an’ 
light yer pipe at the h’arth.” 

I explained my unfortunate circum- 
stances and she was at once duly sympa- 
thetic. 

“ An’ wimmen, tew! A hull gang of 
wimmen—an’ no way ter cook or make 
a smudge. Why, man! I kin loan ye a 
chunk of fire. I’ve got a plenty ter 
spare.” 

“But how will I ever get to camp 
with it?” 

She drew closer and scanned my face 
narrowly. “I calkerlate you’re one of 
them city fellers, ain’t ye? Used ter 
havin’ things come easy? You'll git thar 
with it all right. Huh! Three wimmen- 
folks on his hands, an’ can’t carry fire 
tew ’em!” 

She dodged into the cabin and pres- 
ently returned with two sizable sticks 
with blazing ends. “ Hold ’em jest so,” 
she said, placing one of them in either 
hand. “The faster you walk, the better 
they’ll burn—the wind sorter fannin’ ’em. 
If that won’t dew, put ’em both together 
an’ swing ’em a lot. An’ if that won’t 
dew, stick ’em in a rotten stump an’ 
make a fan out of yer hat.” 
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It seemed sufficiently lucid and under- 
standable. I thanked the good lady and 
started upon my return, respecting her 
instructions to the letter. The fire was 
certainly “fanned,” if speed of travel 
could avail—for I covered the ground 
like a scared wolf. For the first hundred 
yards there were double flame-streaks in 
my wake, and I would have resembled 
to the casual observer a .two-tailed 
comet. Then one of the firebrands 
caught in a bush and refused thereafter 
to blaze, though I placed it beside the 


_ other and performed all sorts of Indian- 


club didoes with the two together. At 
the end of the first half-mile I looked for 
and found a rotten stump, thrust the dy- 
ing brands fiercely into its softest 
side—decayed wood is usually soft fol- 
lowing the spring rains—and would have 
worn out my hat fanning, had not the 
folly of it been so apparent. 

“Both those sticks went out,” I told 
Mrs. Logger, some twenty minutes later, 
and she received my report without com- 
ment. There are times when I prefer 
people to talk, and this was one of them. 
She took down from its nail a four-quart 
camp kettle, put in it a handful of the 
choicest and brightest live embers, and 
handed it to me. “ Maybe you kin git 
thar with this,” she said, half doubtfully. 
“ Now, don’t stand there gawpin’ at me 
—an’ them poor people all but eat up by 
the ’skeeters! If it needs it, I guess you 
can put on somethin’ dry that’ll burn.” 

I thought that I could. I was sure of 
it ten minutes later, when I saw the em- 
bers coating over with a white ash. This 
time I was careful to get dead twigs 
from standing trees, and I put in a lot of 
them and swung my hat over the kettle, 
until a suspicious little crackling could 
be distinguished. Jubilant? Well, some! 
I had a lot of fire—the genuine large red 
variety—and knew how to make more. 
I would cover the distance back to camp 
in less than forty minutes, and there 
would still be time to get up the tent 
and 





Just then the contents of the kettle 
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sprang up in a blaze, and a thousand 
fiery teeth seemed to snatch at my fin- 
gers and tear them from their clutch 
upon the bail. It wouldn’t have mattered 
so much at any other point along my 
way, but right here I was crossing a 


choice save a second return to the source 
of supply. I have been married three 
years, but never before had I known the 
fear of woman. What would Mrs. Log- 
ger say? 

As it happened, she said very little. 














“Hold yer hands up high, Mister!'’ growled a hoarse voice, just behind me. 


Drawn by WALTER 8. ROGERS. 





sloppy spring hollow and the kettle fell 
bottom-upward in the water. If crying 
or swearing could have helped matters, 
either would have come remarkably easy 
to me. It is possible that I tried both; 
but if I was to have fire there was no 


Her first words were a question. “ Are 
you sure you’ve got wimmenfolks in 
camp?” I was earnest in my assurances 
that there could be no mistake. She ap- 
peared convinced. Another shovelful of 
coals went into the kettle. She stood 
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a minute in meditation ; then emptied the 
coals back in the fireplace. 

“ Stand outside a bit, Mister—or set 
on the fence,” she said. “I want ter fix 
up some.” 

I was mystified ; but argument was out 

‘of the question. Before the door again 
opened I had twice consulted my watch. 
It was the longest half-hour of my life, 
for the sun had dropped behind the trees 
and I could see the western sky darken- 
ing. I didn’t recognize Mrs. Logger 
when she re-appeared—the description 
of feminine attire is beyond me; but she 
was a new woman, from the hem on her 
calico dress to the bow on her gingham 
bonnet. 

“T aim to tote this fire myself,” she 
said. “ Let me git ahead, an’ you foller. 
An’ don’t waste yer breath tellin’ what 
you could dew next time—a man never 
knows—the very best of ’em don’t!” 

I pondered deeply on the wisdom of 
this assertion, but dared not apply it to 
women as well as men. It was humili- 
ating to be carried a captive into my own 
camp, but the only alternative was to 
snatch the kettle and make a run, and in 
such an event my companion’s next move 
could not be foretold. Certainly she 
would prove equal to the occasion. My 
respect for her sagacity grew, when we 
found trails where I had so lately sought 
them in vain. The growing darkness 
seemed no hindrance, and in some mys- 
terious way she would find new fuel for 
the fire as we walked—breaking a twig 
here and snatching off a bit of bark there, 
but always something which caught and 
smouldered without blazing. Presently 
I could hear the murmur of running 
water. Instead of striking Trout Brook 
where I had crossed it, almost at our 
camp, we had now come to it half a mile 
above the mouth, where the stream was 
deeper and wider. A foot-log had been 
for many years at this point, but the last 
floods had swept it away, and we lost 
some little time seeking a crossing on 
the stones. Once across, it was found 
advisable to replenish the fire, which ne- 
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cessitated an additional ten minutes of 
delay. I had listened anxiously for sounds 
from camp, but they were not forthcom- 
ing. If frantic over my long absence, 
the terror of my wife and her relatives 
was assuredly of the silent sort. 

We were traveling along famously, 
when Mrs. Logger stumbled over some 
obstacle and went down in a heap. I 
caught the exclamation, “Oh, my 
dress!” and then the coals flew like 
shooting stars in every direction, as she 
fought to save her clothing from their 
ruinous touch. The biggest chunks of 
fire—two or three of them—I scrambled 
together, covered them with dry leaves 
and pine needles, and was blowing my 
hardest into the midst of the heap, when 
my companion’s fingers fastened in my 
shirt collar with a disquieting jerk. “ Let 
me thar! let me thar, Mister!” she ex- 
claimed. “ We’ve just got ter save that 
fire!” 

She tore away my pile of combustibles, 
nursed the coals closer together and blew 
upon them; found, somehow, a bit of 
dry rotten wood and crumbled it to dust 
over them; with her fingers tested the 
suitability of the fuel I brought, and 
added it bit by bit. “Now help me blow,” 
she directed. “I never had sech a time 
in my life kindlin’ of a fire.” 

We were on our knees with our heads 
together, half blinded-with the dry, pep- 
pery smoke. A tiny tongue of flame 
crept upward, flickered and disappeared, 
and then came again brighter than be- 
fore. Words of exultation were at my 
lips—but never passed them. 

“Hold yer hands up high, Mister!” 
growled a hoarse voice, just behind me. 
“I’ve got my old Winchester in a foot 
of your back, an’ it’s plum easy on trig- 
ger! As for you, Sally, it’s a case of 


talk a whole lot, and right quick. Didn’t 
look fer me home so soon, I reckon; or 
mebbe you didn’t know the pup would 
trail you same as he would a coon. What 
means this hyar traipsin’ ’round in the 
dark with another man?’ 

“Means I’ve got no wind fer talkin’ 


> 
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tew a darn fool, till this pesky fire gits a 
better holt!” snapped back Mrs. Log- 
ger. “ Drap that old gun an’ trot around 
an’ get me somethin’ dry.” 

Bless a woman, anyhow! Yes, bless 
two of ’em! For at that precise mo- 
ment there came from the near darkness 
a tremulous challenge: “Is that you, 
George, dear? How you startled me! 
We thought you would never come; and 
we have all been asleep for ever so long.” 

Verily, the coming of light bringeth 
revelations. Mrs. Logger’s fire-kettle 
had encountered mishap at the very 
threshold of camp; but from its embers 


speedily sprang a roaring fire, to crackle 
an accompaniment to various and sev- 
eral explanations and at least one perti- 
nent suggestion. 

“Mister Man,” said the gentleman 
with the rifle, “sech as this couldn’t 
never happen to a feller that smoked— 
fer he always remembers matches.” 

And after our guests had departed, 
Edna had her little say: ‘“ Why don’t 
you smoke, dear?” 

Just as though I hadn’t heard her de- 
nounce a thousand times the use of to- 
bacco in any form! 


WITH THE HORSE TRADERS IN DIXIE. 


By J. V. 


E were journeying along by slow 
stages, via the Prairie Schooner 
Unlimited, in the State of Missis- 

sippi, when we were overtaken by a party 
of “hoss swaps.” A drove of.horses 
and mules, perhaps a dozen in all, and 
two covered wagons trailed lazily along 
the road. Four men, two women and a 
small boy made up the human element, 
and two dogs—a lop-eared hound and a 
yellow mongrel— were  semi-attached 
members of the party, I say semi-at- 
tached members, as the one dog or the 
other would often balance a trade and it 
would be several days before the animal 
could escape from his new master and 
overtake the traders. 

We were not well educated in horse 
lore then; but we sdon cut our wisdom 
teeth. The party were all so cordial and 
jolly, and we were so far from home and 
friends, that we soon struck up a friend- 
ship. One of the women—a fat, moth- 
erly soul—took an especial interest in us 
and gave us much needed instructions in 
cooking our supper. We thought we had 
learned a “right smart heap” about 
camp cooking in our thirty days on the 
road, but, say, that supper was nectar 
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and ambrosia! After supper and a good 
smoke, we were just ripe for our undo- 
ing. Jake, my partner, prided himself on 
hisYankee shrewdness—his parents were 
from the famous Wooden Nutmeg State 
—and I was from the Western frontier. 
For all that, we fell easy victims to these 
mild mannered, soft voiced, innocent ap- 
pearing Southerners. Almost before we 
realized what had happened, we had 
traded our team of good Western horses 
for two long-eared, rat-tailed mules. 
They were half human, one-quarter horse 
sense, and the remaining four-sixteenths 
common cussedness ; but for wisdom they 
outclassed Solomon. In the end, the 
trade was all right, as a mule can endure 
more travel on less food than a horse, 
and, moreover, as soon as they had taken 
our measure, they conquered us and 
ruled us firmly but wisely for the rest of 
our trip to Mobile, Ala. Of course, they 
were not worth, from a monetary view- 
point, as much as our horses, and when 
we had snuggled down into our wagon- 
box beds we talked it over and were 
chagrined over our trade. At first we 
were for slipping away early in the morn- 
ing, before our fellow campers were up; 
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but we finally concluded to stick and see 
if we couldn’t get even. 

The trade was a sort of an initiation 
fee, and in the morning we were one of 
them and thrice welcome to their hos- 
pitality. They certainly knew how to 
ehjoy good food! Such delectable fried 
chicken and corn pones, hot from a 
Dutch oven, would have tempted far more 
jaded appetites than were ours. When 
Mother (as we soon learned to call her) 
heaped our tin plates with fried chicken, 
she caused much merriment by exclaim- 
ing: “ Eat a plenty, honey! It’ll shore do 
you-all’s corns good.” Jake was from 
Missouri and Mother, shaking with 
laughter, had to explain: “ Las’ night, 
Sis an’ me slipped out, while you-alls 
was doin’ your dickerin’ and done a 
right smart bit of swappin’ oursels. Say! 
if that Shure Cure Corn Salve does them 
niggers as much good as these chickens 
does we’uns, they’s shore all right by 
now.” 

Later on we discovered Mother and 
Sis industriously filling tiny tin boxes 
with axle grease, preparatory for another 
evening’s trade. ‘Lan’, honey!” she 
laughed, in extenuation, “ chickens is easy 
come, easy go foh niggers, an’ this stuff 
is jes’ as likely to cure corns as any 
little ole dope.” Fifteen cents worth of 
axle grease was good for a dozen fries 
most any day, or, if the grease didn’t oil 
the trade enough, Sis brought out a well 
thumbed pack of playing cards and told 
fortunes. This never failed with the 
negro population and the “poh white 
trash.” So Mother and Sis kept the 
camp well supplied with provisions. 

Our first day out with our fellow 
travelers opened our eyes to the business 
of horse trading—for these people made 
their living simply by travelling through 
the country swapping horse flesh. We 
stopped to say Howdy to a farmer and a 
few general remarks soon led to the 
query, “ Got any tradin’ stock?” 

“Not to swap for sech sorry looking 
stock as you-alls carry,” was the inevita- 
ble answer. 
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“ Pick up youah feet an’ gwan! ” the 
trader chirruped to his team. This 
brought out a protest from the farmer. 
Then he led out his trading stock and the 
dicker was on. 

“No use foolin’ around hyeah,”’ the 
trader exclaimed. ‘ Sech a sorry beast 
as that wouldn’t tempt a turkey buz- 
zard.”’ 

After a number of such compliments, 
the trader brought out a fine looking black 
mule and showed off his good points, with 
which he was well supplied. He tried to 
get something to boot, but finally traded 
even. The farmer’s eyes fairly bulged 
with greed at his good bargain, and he 
could not change bridles quick enough. 

“Be good to youah new marster, Sa- 
lem,’ the trader said, giving the mule 
a cut across the hind-legs with a whip. 
Salem took a few steps and then sud- 
denly went lame. His left hind-leg 
dropped until he appeared hipped and 
he could hardly drag himself along. He 
fell down and emitted the most heart- 
rending groans. At once all was con- 
fusion. The farmer was indignant; the 
traders solicitous over the poor mule. 
Of course, a trade was a trade and they 
would not take Salem back until the 
farmer agreed either to pay boot or take 
some inferior animal to his own. Salem 
had to be helped over the road until we 
were out of sight of the farmhouse, and 
then the traders patted him, called him 
Good boy! and gave him lumps of 
sugar. This treatment cured him of his 
lameness. In the few days we were with 
the traders they only traded Salem four 
times, and they never let him do any 
work, even when the wagons mired, al- 
though he looked like a big, strong mule. 
They called him their “ snide mule” and 
even Jake’s Yankee mind failed to un- 
ravel the secret of the trick. 

Sometimes the trader traded a horse 
outright, and once they gave the lop- 
eared hound for boot—knowing that he 
would follow them as soon as he could. 
In fact, they camped over a day to wait 
for him. 
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Then there was Swayback. He was a 
big, brown swaybacked horse that always 
wore a handsome leather saddle. More 
often than not the saddle was the temp- 
tation for a swap. As soon as the trade 
was settled, the traders went to remove 
the saddle, claiming it was not included 
in the trade. Of course, the deformity 
in the horse’s back became visible and the 
dickering began over again. Swayback 
and Salem were their trump cards and 
must have brought them in many a dollar. 
The third night we camped just beyond a 
railroad bridge, a little ways out from 
Jackson. The horses and mules were 
turned out to browse on the green cane 
along the Pearl River bottom lands. It 
had been an unusually good day for the 
traders and we were soon enjoying a 
huge camp-fire. Mother and Sis had col- 
lected their mites along the road and had 
an idle evening to spare. One of the 
men played a banjo and Sis sang planta- 
tion songs for us with more melody than 
one often hears from a professional. 

We broke camp early in the morning, 
stowing away in the wagons beds, grub 
boxes, cooking utensils, and so forth. 
When we were nearly ready to start, a 
tall, nondescript negro hove into sight, 
leading. a wise white mule. He had come 
to trade. The traders, ever willing to be 
accommodating, brought out a brown 
mule, equal in wisdom to his white op- 
ponent. We all hastened to drop our 
work and enjoy the mule swap. “ Hit 
shore am a pow’ful pert mule” com- 
menced the negro. “Git up, you poh 
white lamb, and show how pert you air”’ 
—waving his hand languidly at the mule 
that as languidly moved a few steps for- 
ward. Certainly, if pertness be a syno- 
nym for bones, he showed off to good 
advantage. ‘“‘Of co’se, he'll be right 
smart perter when he’s fed up some. I 
shore reckon he’s anyhow as pert as that 
no account brown one.” 

“What’s his name?” Jake enquired. 

“ Hit’s Gineral—Gineral Grant, sah! 
A man from you-alls up Norf done 
named dat mule, sah. He’s bin a-stoppin’ 
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at Miss Mandy’s, sah. I reckon, sah, he 
done bin a-courtin’ Miss Mandy. He, 
he! He says, sah, dat mule has de qual- 
idfictions what done qualify him to bear 
dat name. Hit’s to fine a p’int foh me to 
explain, sah. I done calls him Gineral 
foh short, sah. Come, Gineral! show 
yoursel off foh de white folks, like a 
gen’leman! ” 

General showed himself off all right, 
but his owner refused to consider the 
brown mule and selected Salem as worthy 
a swap. The traders demurred, until, 
by adroit questioning they discovered 
that the old uncle owned a pig that would 
do for boot on a re-trade. It took a good 
hour before the trade reached the stage 
where Salem was expected to do his par- 
ticular stunt. Perhaps he was tired, or 
it may be he thought the white mule un- 
worthy so much fuss. At any rate, he 
started off all right with the old Uncle. 
The trader shouted a warning “ Salem!” 
and he instantly sat down in the mud. 
The old negro scratched his kinky white 
wool. “He, he! Ha, ha! Ef dat don’t 
beat all!” He chuckled, admiringly. 
The traders began to fuss over the mule; 
but Uncle just chuckled and slapped his 
knees. 

“Too bad! too bad! Uncle!” commis- 
erated one of the traders. “ But a trade’s 
a trade, you know.” 

“ Hit shore am! Don’ you-alls worry 
a mite! Dat mule’s jes’ a-resting,” he 
responded cheerfully. 

“No, Uncle, I fear he’s a very sick 
mule. Perhaps we’d better trade back?” 
suggested the trader. 

“Don’t you-alls fret. Dat mule shore 
ain’t sick. He’s jes’ a-playing possum. 
He, he! Bless you, chile! I done been 
raised along of mules, an’ I knows de 
workin’ of dar inside minds.” Uncle 
stroked the mule lovingly on the nose. 
“Don’t you mind, honey mule. You 
jes’ rest all you wants to!” 

The mule stuck his right ear forward 
and the negro whispered into its capa- 
cious depths. The mule glanced back at 
ex- 


his former master, who sharply 
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claimed “Salem!” The mule settled 
back into the mud and let out a half- 
hearted groan. Evidently his heart was 
not in the work. “ You-alls go on,” said 
Uncle to us. “ When we’uns gits a good 
rest, we'll pick up our footses in our 
hands and roll along home.” <A crowd 
had gathered around us from the neigh- 
borhood, and, as Uncle was perfectly sat- 
isfied with his trade, the traders had to 
leave him and Salem resting. 

If ever there was a piece of road that 
needed the services of Coxey, it was the 
two miles of pike out east from Jackson. 
In the interest of the salvation of souls, 
I sincerely hope it has been improved 
since we passed over it or rather through 
it. It was a road bed of cinders with the 
swamp dirt scooped from either side as 
a top dressing, making a thick layer of 
mud of the consistency of putty, through 
which we wallowed. It was only by 
doubling up—hitching two teams to one 
wagon—that we reached a small grove 
of gum trees at the end of the pike before 
dark. We were proudly informed by the 
natives that the pike cost a “ right smart 
heap of money.”’ We knew from experi- 
ence that it cost a right smart heap of 
profanity. 

When we were at the end of the pike, 
General Grant began to display his 
“ qualidfictions.” He planted his four 
feet firmly in the mud and refused to 
stir another step. Beat, coax or pull, was 
all one to the General. He was a living 
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embodiment of the sentence, “I will fight 
it out on this line, if it takes all summer.” 
He was mild but firm. It was dark by 
this time and we went into camp. Mean- 
while, one of the traders had gone back 
to find Uncle and Salem, but they could 
not be found. The next day we re- 
mained in camp and two of the traders 
returned to Jackson, but could find no 
trace of Salem and his new master. 
Twice during the day General Grant was 
taken out, but he resolutely refused to 
go past a certain point in the road. We 
tried to back him over the disputed 
ground, and to lead him around it; but 
everything was useless. All of the next 
morning we labored with the General. 
We exhorted, we swore, we twisted his 
ears, we tempted him with corn. All in 
vain. His staying powers were unex- 
celled, even by his namesake. At last, 
the traders concluded he wasn’t worth so 
much time and work, and drove on and 
left him standing braced in the road. 

Jake and I fell behind that afternoon 
and drove back to the old camp in the 
gum trees. As we came in sight of our 
morning’s battle ground, we caught a 
glimpse of an old nondescript negro rid- 
ing a big splendid black mule and leading 
a bony white one down the pike toward 
Jackson. Our whilom friends, the horse 
traders, had met their Waterloo at last. 
We branched off towards the south, to 
ayoid them, as we decided Uncle had 
gotten even for us, too. 


CALIFORNIA DUCK SHOOTING. 


By CHARLES G. STIVERS, M. D. 


[With Photographs by the Author.] 


HE last day of September finds 
Southern California bathed in the 
haze of a slowly dying summer. 
The glorious long summer days have not 
lost anything of their brightness and 
warmth, but are shortened: by the late 
appearance of the sunrise and the early 


sunset—cutting off at both ends days 
that are fast growing too short to give 
time for the enjoyment of Nature’s 
bounteous harvest of feathered game. 
The parched earth lies flat and shimmer- 
ing under the constant sun, and, from 
the cloud-topped Sierra Madres on the 
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northern boundary to the dancing waves 
off blue Point Loma in the south, no re- 
freshing rain has as yet cooled the baking 
mesas (tablelands). 

Can it be possible that toniorrow the 
eager sportsman will go forth to his 
blind, before dawn of day, and in the 
short space of an hour or two bring to 
bag, as a reward for all his patient wait- 
ing since the close of the shooting sea- 
son last February, a legal limit of 35 
fine fat ducks? Every club member who 
shoots on the opening day will retrieve 
the limit of ducks; some men will do it 
with the dash of born sportsmen; some 
will achieve it with the ease born of long 
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tide-lands between the duck-shooting 
grounds and the Pacific Ocean. 

How shall I explain the great abun- 
dance of ducks in a naturally arid and 
treeless semi-tropical country? 

In the first place, Southern California 
is an oasis in a vast treeless, waterless, 
sand swept desert, that stretches from 
the Colorado River on the east to the 
Pacific Ocean on the north and west, 
broken into many deep, wide valleys by 
the parallel mountain ranges. There are 
few natural running streams or natural 
sweet-water lakes on its surface, if we 
except the Salton Sea and Lake Elsi- 
nore, which are so alkaline as to be unfit 

















AN ARTESIAN WELL.—A Good Gusher. 





practice and study of the game and how 
to play it; and some Alas! will do it 
only after many a weary chase for crip- 
ples and body-shot birds. 

The club to which I belong shot and 
retrieved on the opening day of 1907, 
420 ducks—mostly sprigs (about 90 per 
cent.), with a few teal and widgeon. This 
was 35 ducks apiece for 12 men. (It 
was a good day for ducks too!) Each 
man used an average of 3% shots to 
each duck retrieved. No doubt many 
birds were never found by the hunters, 
but furnished food later on for hawks, 
gulls, coyotes, skunks and such vermin 
which make their homes in the marshy 


to drink. Along the mountain slopes 
dash small streams, deeply buried in 
rocky cafions, only to lose themselves in 
the desolate sandy washes or dry river 
beds of the alluvial foothill lands. From 
the mountains to the sea is roughly from 
30 to 35 miles, and not until the last five 
miles do streams of fresh water again 
approach or appear above the surface, 
for the duck tribe to sport in and in 
whose tule-lined borders to find food and 
rest. 

Ducks must have fresh water, and 
plenty of it too, in a land where the ther- 
mometer registers from 90 to 100 in the 
shade nearly every day from April to 
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November. The lack of natural lakes 
and streams has led to the making of 
artificial lakes or duck ponds in the ter- 
ritory contiguous to the sea shore: that 
is to say, not more than 5 miles at any 
point inland from tide sloughs. The 
.artesian water is tapped by boring wells. 
Usually these are finished and perforated 
to allow the water to come in, either at 
the shallow depth (150 to 250 ft.) or at 
a deeper stratum of water-bearing gravel, 
found at 600 to 650 ft. This latter water 
supply is often luke-warm and slightly 
sulphurous in odor; but it is perfectly 
satisfactory to the duck family, who revel 
in it, and moreover the odor disappears 
entirely from the water a few hours 
after it has run out. The deep wells fur- 
nish a more lasting flow and it is be- 
coming the custom to go to the deep 
strata for water, instead of drilling shal- 
low wells that play out in a couple of 
years time. 

Very few ducks breed in Southern 
California, but there are a few mallards, 
teal and spoon-bills that do. The flight 
of birds depends on the great southern 
migration from the Arctic regions at the 
approach of winter. About the first of 
September the ducks begin to arrive 
from their northern breeding grounds, 
so provisions must have been made in 
advance to attract them to the shooting 
grounds and to offer them inducements 
to make their stay as long as possible. 

The making of ponds is after this 
fashion: A piece of ground—contigu- 
ous to other clubs, if possible, and known 
to be underlaid by artesian water—is 
chosen by a party of congenial sports- 
men, who delegate one or two of their 
number to buy the same for a favorable 
price. Leasing of lands has been dis- 
continued, because of the fact that the 
prices charged for rental have been 
raised steadily to prohibitive figures and 
the rent money in a few years would 
pay for a piece of land outright. Then 
too the club spends a goodly sum of 
money in drilling wells—at least one well 
to every 10 acres of ground—and erect- 
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ing a club house and barns, sheds, grain 
bins, tool houses, etc.; so that, after the 
expenditure of this money and the ex- 
piration of the lease, they find them- 
selves obliged to make a new start and 
incur the same expense as before, while 
the owner, who is generally a rancher, 
has a number of fine wells with which 
to irrigate his alfalfa fields at no ex- 
pense to himself. 

Assuming that the prospective club 
wishes to buy land in the duck-shooting 
territory (which lies about 35 miles to 
the southeast of Los Angeles), it will 
have to pay from $200 to $300 per acre 
for the bare land. The acreage owned 
by a club has been close around 5 to 10 
acres for each member, but some re- 
cently formed clubs have a smaller acre- 
age. A spot off to one side, and away 
from the flight of ducks to and from the 
ocean, is selected for a club house site. 
The club houses are generally built of 
plain painted boards, and are roomy, 
with a big open fireplace and a separate 
bed-room for each two members—one of 
whom occupies the bed therein on one 
shooting night, say Tuesday, for in- 
stance; his partner occupying it on Fri- 
day in his turn. The shooting days are 
two each week, Wednesday and Satur- 
day, and the ducks are given a perfect 
“letting alone” on all other days. If 
they were bombarded every day, they 
would soon “ get wise” and leave in a 
body for their haven of refuge—the 
ocean—on whose placid surface they 
would float secure from molestation about 
a mile or two off-shore. 

When the ocean is rough (a rare oc- 
currence on the Pacific Coast, though 
often the accompaniment of a rain-storm 
in winter-time) the ducks must needs 
fly inland to the club grounds and then 
their killing is more like slaughter than 
sport. The coast line runs in a generally 
northwesterly and southeasterly direc- 
tion and the line of flight of the duck 
and goose tribe is up and down the coast, 
seeking for food and a resting place at 
night where they can feed in fresh water. 
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When a flock, coming south, spies the 
lakes of fresh water on the club grounds, 
it pitches down to them with all the 
beautiful motions of playful pigeons. 
During the night they rest and forage 
on the green feed and the barley or 
wheat previously scattered in the shallow 
ponds by the keeper. Soon after day- 
break, if the moon has been bright the 
preceding night, they betake themselves 
to the ocean—there to rest until the 
necessity for a drink of fresh water 
drives them back to the fresh water lakes. 
On dark nights they feed in the morning 
and evening. 

This habit has definitely fixed the di- 
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This direction of flight determines the 
location of the ponds and the blinds in 
them. 

The lakes or ponds are prepared in the 
following manner. If a club have 60 
acres of ground to make lakes on, the 
ground is divided into 12 ponds of 5 
acres each in the following manner: The 
longest measure of the five-acre pond 
should be parallel to the direction of the 
daily flights of the ducks; that is, longest 
measuring from southwest to northeast. 
The earth sides or banks of the ponds 
are thrown up with plows and scrapers 
to a height of from 2% to 4 ft., being 
8 to 10 ft. wide on the bottom and 5 ft. 

















JUST RIGHT!—~Shallow Water, Mud Flats, Green Feed. 





rection of their daily flights—namely, to 
the ocean in the early morning and back 
again to the ponds about 10:30 or II 
a.m. If not disturbed, they will gather 
in large bands and swim around, feed- 
ing, during the day. If shot at coming 
in, they will generally, if very thirsty, 
continue their flight to some point fur- 
ther inland, in the hope of not being 
molested. If shot at on the water, early 
in the season, they will only fly from one 
pond to another; but, when shy from 
much shooting, will fly at great speed over 
the several club grounds at a height of 
from 60 to 150 yards, direct to the ocean. 


wide on top, varying with the scope of 
the land, which is generally quite level 
but with a gentle slope to the ocean. The 
natural sod covering the bottom of the 
pond should be left intact, as to destroy 
it would make the footing very’ soft and 
miry, and moreover would rob the ponds 
of the fresh green grass that springs up 
in the fresh water. 

Wells are drilled or bored by profes- 
sional well drillers, to tap the water- 
bearing gravel. As before stated, to in- 
sure a good supply of fresh water, the 
wells should be deep, say 600 or more 
feet, and of 10 or 12 inches in diameter 
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of steel casing, which is used. Such a 
well in its first year will flood a five-acre 
pond in five days, and from one pond to 
another the water can be directed by well- 
built sluice boxes. Cutting the banks, 
to allow of water running from one pond 
to another, should never be done, as it 
leads to washing away of the dike and 
prevents that solidity which is the bul- 
wark in times of heavy driving rain and 
wind storms. Having bored sufficient 
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of grass, weeds, bulrushes, etc., on the 
ponds, as the ashes poison and discolor 
the water. It is a good plan to burn off 
the stubble once a year, as thereby the 
grass is made to spring up fresh and 
green in the ponds, as soon as the water 
is let in to them. 

The dikes or side banks should not be 
cut or burned, because to do so would 
uncover their artificial nature and 
frighten the game; for a like reason 























SECTIONAL VIEW OF BLIND SUNK IN DIKE.——Showing Galvanized Iron Tank in Which 
Shooter sits, awaxting the Arrival of the Feathered Tribes. 





wells, the water is allowed to flow into 
the ponds, beginning about August 15 
or sometimes as early as August 1. Pre- 
vious to flooding the reservoirs, the grass 
and weeds in their bottoms (but not on 
the dikes) is cut, stacked and hauled 
away ; such of it as will make hay for the 
stock is saved, the rest is burned after 
being taken off from the shooting ponds. 
It is a mistake to burn large quantities 


grass and weeds should be encouraged 
to grow on them. I have found that 
pasturing cattle and horses on duck- 
shooting ponds during the off season 
does no harm; in fact, the revenue de- 
rived may be quite an item, and the 
stock often make paths through the 
weeds and brush on the tops of the 
dikes that are quite useful to the gun- 
ners in walking out to their blinds. The 
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location of the blinds is a matter requir- 
ing much judgment and a knack of cor- 
rectly foretelling the flight of the game. 
Knowing as we do the direction of flight 
of the ducks, we place our blinds di- 
rectly in line with them. The accom- 
panying diagram will give a clear ex- 
planation of the method of placing blinds 
in the local clubs. 

There should be one blind for each 
5-acre pond, or one for each two mem- 
bers, being occupied on Wednesday by 
one member and on Saturday by an- 
other. They are made of heavy “ bloom ” 
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two seats made of the same iron as the 
tank. They are 2 by 1 ft. and one sits 
on the one so that the eyes come on a 
level with the rim of the blind; the 
other shelf serves to hold shells, guns 
or whatnot. One member of luxurious 
tastes had a revolving high stool put into 
his blind, saying it added much to his 
comfort and pleasure, but the other mem- 
bers could not see any improvement in 
his shooting. In fact, they declared that 
the whirling seat made the occupant too 
touchy and apt to whirl around too much 
when bewildered by the rushing bodies 











KINDRED OF THE WILD.—Our Half-breed Mallard Decoys. e 





sheet-iron, circular or rectangular in 
shape, and are made water-tight with 
heavy rivetting and soldering. They 
should be sunk into holes in the ground 
at the points selected and held down 
by anchorage of half-inch iron rods, 
bolted to a heavy wooden footing or 
platform underneath, made of two-inch 
lumber. Four rods to a tank or blind is 
necessary, as the lifting power of a big 
empty tank is almost incredible. The 
tanks measure 414 ft. in height by 3% 
ft. in diameter, and should have rivetted 
onto both sides, facing the line of flight, 


and whistling pinions of the ducks. So 
he finally had it removed. 

How does the duck shooter dress in 
this sun-kissed land? On the opening 
day the majority will have on medium- 
weight woolen underwear, with Khaki 
suits and a broad-brimmed felt or can- 
vas hat, and long rubber hip-length boots, 
to enable the gunner to retrieve from the 
ponds. A woolen sweater or shirt is 
taken along into the blind—for always 
the mornings are cool; and later in the 
season the cold damp fogs drifting up 
from the sea are chilling. But there are 
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no pinched, blue, frost-bitten noses and 
numbed fingers and no icicles hanging 
from eye lashes and beard. 

Experience teaches us that the most 
favored ponds are those in which the 
water is kept fresh by a flowing well in 
it or nearby. For instance, in a club I 
have in mind, the first choice of the 
members is always Blind No. 3, because 
the ducks fly there for food and fresh 
water in greater numbers than to any 
other part of the 80 acres under water— 
the reason being that this blind is on the 
dike nearest to the entire flow of the big 
10-inch well. The flow from this well 
keeps the water in No. 3 fresh, and, the 
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very beginning. A surveyor’s services 
are necessary to ascertain the levels of 
all the surface of the ponds, in order 
that the water depth may be regulated 
and the drainage ditches properly located. 

And now, as to guns and ammunition. 
The most modern tendency is toward the 
use of smaller bore guns of lighter 
weight. The old idea of a duck gun was 
that it should be an 8 or Io gauge of 
from 9 to 12 lbs. weight, and such a 
weapon was no doubt needed in pass 
shooting and on points of land jutting 
out into a rice lake or a river, where 
ducks flew very swiftly and where shots 
had to be chanced at great distances. 
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LOCATION FOR A BLIND.—At the Intersection of Dikes. 





ducks having found it out, it is easier 
to bag 35 ducks from that pond in two 
hours than from any other pond in five 
hours. The water from all of the wells 
is kept running into the ponds during 
the entire season, and, after mixing with 
the water, in them, is allowed to flow out 
at the lower end of the land into the 
big drainage ditch that runs into the 
ocean. This ditch must be kept clean 
and free of weeds, grass and bulrushes, 


so as to insure a free outlet from the’ 


ponds. It is of the utmost importance 
that a proper system of drainage of every 
portion of the ponds be instituted in the 


With the development of modern duck 
marshes, with hand feeding and entire 
absence of molestation for five days out 
of each week, with abundant fresh water 
and food and cover for refuge in storms, 
the duck family has forgotten some of 
its timidity of the old days, when big 
bags were made only a few miles from 
New York on the Sound and but a 
short distance from Chicago in the near- 
by marshes. 

A count of the guns of a Southern 
California duck-shooting club today 
would show that half of them were 16 
bores. Indeed, some men shoot 20 bores 
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and do excellent work with them. The 
comparison between the small and large 
bore shotgun is all in favor of the for- 
mer for the following reasons: It is a 
light, graceful, easily handled tool, not 
hard to swing onto the flying bird, and 
moreover it shoots almost as far as the 
large bore, with a smaller charge of 
powder and shot, and there is conse- 
quently less recoil and less weight of 
ammunition to carry; the most sports- 
manlike reason of all is that, the pattern 
being smaller than that of the large bore, 
the aim must be surer and the marks- 
manship better. In this country, the 16 
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from 12.to 24 to each blind. If in one 
flock, the decoys need not be more than 
a dozen, composed of six male and six 
female sprig decoys, or if mallards be 
flying (which is sometimes the case in 
the early season) a few drake mallard 
decoys may be added advantageously to 
each dozen sprigtails. The pintail duck 
or sprig is the mainstay of the duck 
shooter on the Southern California 
marsh. To study his habits of flight and 
his method of feeding and to know when 
to shoot at him, is the duty and principal 
aim of the gunner. An Easterner would 
make a poor showing on a local club 














PACKING UP TO GO HOME.——Thirty-five Ducks to Each Bag. 





bore, if held straight and loaded prop- 
erly, is the ideal duck gun. 

Decoys of wooden blocks, carved and 
painted to represent ducks, are generally 
used by all clubs; the varieties need not 
be more than two or at most three in all. 
Opposite each blind, and about 20 yds. 
to the nearest decoy and 30 yds. to the 
furthest, is the proper place for placing 
the decoys. The blinds are sunk on the 
dikes or in the middle of the pond. In 
the former case, the decoys are placed 
on both sides of the blind, in the direc- 
tion of the flight, and should number 


pond, unless he had as a companion in 
his blind an experienced shot who was 
used to the wily sprigtail, to instruct 
him in the art of sprig shooting. 

The sprig is one of the largest and is 


by far the most plentiful of all ducks 


here. Breeding in the Far North, he 
and his family arrive about September 
1, to make their selection of some fresh- 
water pond to rest and feed in. For a 
period of three to six weeks they will 
feed unconcerned while the keeper ap- 
proaches to within 20 yards of hundreds 
of them. Their only sign of agitation 
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is shown by their swimming slowly away 
with their long necks outstretched, but 
let the keeper approach too near and 
they take wing by a single powerful 
jump into the air and will then fly to 
some nearby spot. On the opening day 
they fly so thick and are so tame that a 
novice can bag them with ease. As the 
season grows older, the sprig learns wis- 
dom—realizing perhaps from the sting 
of a pellet of shot that it may be a pain- 
ful experience to loiter in flight or stray 
too near the dikes. When first seen in 
October he pitches into the pond without 
much, if any, preliminary circling. But 
how different is his behavior later in the 
season ! 

A flock of sprigs will leave their ocean 
resting place, where they have been 
swimming with others—often making 
part of a flock of tens of thousands of 
ducks, covering a space of miles in 
length, which seen from shore resembles 
nothing so much as a huge mass of float- 
ing sea-weed or a miniature Sargasso 
Sea—and fly inland for a drink of fresh 
water. The sun shines hot and the 
ocean is salt; they must go to the club 
grounds. Arising high in the air, they 
take a course straight into the club lakes ; 
but they do not fly directly into and 
alight in the water but circle around, 
sometimes at a height of 100 yards— 
gradually lowering their flight until they 
are assured of safety, when they will 
sink to the surface of the water with 
much raising of wings and settling of 
feathers. The trick is to wait. Wait 
until they are well within range, when a 
double may be secured, and perhaps sev- 
eral individuals fall to a couple of shots. 

The size of shot used is generally No. 
6s, chilled, in the early part of the sea- 
son, and later on, when the ducks are 
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fully covered with their dense winter 
coat, No. 5s or 4s, but the latter are sel- 
dom used. Chilled shot are harder than 
drop shot and keep their shape when 
fired from a full-choked barrel, flying 
further and without wavering to the end 
of their flight. For this reason they kill 
further and No. 6 chilled will kill ducks 
quite as far as No. 5 soft shot. 

The beauty of the setting of the shoot- 
ing grounds is an esthetic pleasure, fully 
appreciated by many men whose sole aim 
in life is not to kill as many ducks as 
possible. Marsh land and tide slough, 
with the soft breeze waving the tules, 
are thrown into numberless waves of 
green and brown. In that hushed, peace- 
ful period just before dawn, when you 
have silently seated yourself in your 
blind, with no sound of life about you 
save the Swish! of wings and the long 
splash of ducks as they fly into the pond, 
you feel the witchery of the hour steal 
over you with a force that compels you, 
in spite of your anticipation of the first 
signal gun to fire, to surrender to the 
spell of the new-born day. Your eye 
wanders northward to where, in the far 
distance—a lucent bulwark of palest dove 
grey—the Sierra Madres crouch expect- 
ant. As you gaze at their soft, cold 
outlines, suddenly the very tiniest sharp 
outpost of granite rock is shot through 
and through with the first crimson shafts 
of sunrise. Swiftly from peak to peak 
runs the enveloping flame, until what a 
short time before was a cold, grey mass 
has become all rosy and melting in the 
embrace of the daybreak. A crash in 
your ears—as the first signal gun is fired 
—dispels your enraptured day dream and 
soon you are busy with the incomparable 
sport of duck shooting in Southern 
California. 
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THE CATAMARAN. 


By HUGH M. KINGERY. 


T was Harry’s 
‘idea. “We 
must have a 
sailing boat, 
of course. 
We'd grow 
everlast- 
ingly tired of 
rowing all the 
time, and 
there’s noth- 
ing like sailing. It’s the very melody of 
motion.” 

“But we cannot afford a sailboat,” 
objected Compton, the economist. 

“ Afford? We can make it ourselves! 
It will not cost over twelve dollars com- 
plete. And when we are through with 
it we can sell it for nearly as much. It 
will be a good investment.” 

When one is eagerly enthusiastic and 
the rest really desire what he advocates, 
opposition is apt to be half-hearted and 
the affirmative is likely to win. ‘“ Let me 
have twenty-four yards of 12-ounce 
duck,” said Harry, “a few bits of board 
and some long elm strips, and it is done.” 
So it was, in the course of time—though 
the list of items had to be supplemented 
by frequent requisitions for more lumber, 
screws, nails, tacks, oil and paint. Pres- 
ently there lay on the railroad platform, 
ready for shipment, two long, narrow 
black objects which at a little distance 
resembled nothing so much as a pair of 
Brobdingnagian cigars. In reality, they 
were light wooden skeleton canoes, cov- 
ered smoothly, decks and all, with duck, 
which was thoroughly saturated with lin- 
seed oil and covered with several coats of 
paint. These were to constitute the dual 
hull of the new catamaran. 

ok ; ok * aK 

Our party had been in camp a full week 

before any definite news came of the 








canvas boats. All the rest of the freight, 
shipped at the same time, had arrived 
promptly, but no amount of inquiry could 
locate the errant vessels. Harry’s cata- 
maran—usually abbreviated to Harry’s 
cat—had become a byword in camp. Van 
would shade his eyes and look longingly 
out over the water, then sigh and sadly 
exclaim: “ ‘She cometh not,’ he said.” 
Every now and then some one would 
sing out in stentorian tones, “ Sail Ho!” 
and, in response to the inquiry “ where 
away?” would perhaps reply, “ Sou’west 
by west in the yards of the N. G. Rail- 
road.” Like many jesters, Harry much 
preferred an active to a passive role in 
any joke, and he became quite testy over 
it. 

At last, however, word came from the 
station ten miles north that there had 
been received ‘‘ Two canvas boats, con- 
signed to Harry Taylor.” He and Van 
forthwith rowed across the lake to the 
only farmhouse within many miles, pro- 
cured a wagon and drove in to get the 
freight and incidentally the accumulated 
mail. It was long after dark before they 
returned to camp, and even then they did 
not bring what they had gone after. 
“Twenty-one dollars freight charges!” 
he cried. Harry was fairly sick with dis- 
gust. “ Twenty-one dollars for carrying 
two canoes that do not weigh over 100 
pounds together and did not cost $15 to 
make. And in such condition! Rubbed, 
scuffed, punctured and one rib broken. 
I had a notion to tell the agent he might 
keep the remains in payment of the 
charges, but at last we concluded to bring 
them out and patch them up. I'll go over 
tomorrow and it will not take long to 
make them watertight. Then we’ll float 
them across here, fit on the deck and the 
mast, and then for a life on the Round 
Lake wave!” 
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As he had prophesied, it did not take 
long to repair the damages received in 
transit, and the evening of the following 
day saw the two canvas hulls afloat at the 
camp landing. Some two-by-fours and 
inch planking were also brought over, 
and presently a deck measuring 8 ft. by 
10 had been laid upon the two hulls as 
they lay side by side. Since they were 
16 ft. long, this left 4 ft. projecting for- 
ward of the deck and 2 ft. aft. The boats 
were 18 inches wide and lay 4 ft. apart, 
so that the 8 ft. of deck-width allowed 
6 inches overhang on each side. Slender 
trunks of spruce trees, which grew near 
by in abundance, supplied the mast and 
boom, and a still smaller one the gaff for 
spreading the upper edge of the fore-and- 
aft sail of light canvas. The mast was 
firmly set and braced near the forward 
end of the deck, a rowlock mounted at its 
after edge for the long oar which was to 
be used for steering, and Harry pro- 
“ nounced all ready for the trial trip. 

The party numbered four, all students 
—though Compton, the graduate tutor, 
was considerably older than the others. 
They were spending half of the long 
summer vacation in the Big Woods of 
the Upper Peninsula of Michigan, in the 
midst of a group of small lakes. A de- 
serted log cabin, and standing on a high 
ridge between two of these lakes, had 
been thoroughly cleared of débris, dried, 
and then roofed with great sheets of 
bark, spudded from the huge elm trees 
which grew in the vicinity. To the north 
of the ridge lay Round Lake, an almost 
perfectly circular body of water, about 2 
miles in diameter, and so clear and cold 
as to make one think of it as a gigantic 
spring. As the railroad station was be- 
yond Round Lake—about 8 miles distant 
through the forest—the camp had its 
principal landing on that lake and it was 
there that the catamaran was first 
launched. South of the camp, concealed 
from view by the trees but declaring its 
presence to the ear whenever the south 
wind blew by the beating of the heavy 
surf upon its shores, was Big Lake, 10 
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miles or more in diameter, dotted with 
islands and bounded by a ragged shore- 
line with numberless deep bays and pe- 
ninsulas. A half-mile east of the camp 
the ridge was interrupted by a ravine, in 
which lay the short channel—much ob- 
structed by drift and fallen trees—con- 
necting the two lakes. I say two, for 
while there were others in the group— 
such as Whitefish and Mud Lakes—they 
were seldom visited by our campers. 

The wind was blowing offshore that 
afternoon, and of course, carried over the 
treetops, could not be felt for some dis- 
tance out from the landing. Compton 
and Joe, in their rowboat, towed the cata- 
maran out to the point where there was 
a steady blow. There they cast off, the 
sail was hoisted, and the catamaran, bow- 
ing gracefully as she caught the breeze 
and the swell, began to glide forward. 
Harry naturally assumed the captaincy 
and held the steering oar, issuing his or- 
ders with sailorlike gruffness to the crew 
—which was Van—whose duty it was to 
manipulate the various ropes as com- 
manded. 

“TIsn’t this great? I told you it would 
be a go.” 

Van assented heartily, and indeed she 
was behaving beautifully, rising lightly 
upon the waves and skimming over the 
surface at a rapid rate. Compton and 
Joe, who had undertaken to reach the 
other shore before them, soon gave up the 
effort and fell far behind. “ Come here 
and we'll pick you up and tow you 
across!” called Harry tauntingly but 
making no move toward slackening his 
speed. “ This is like flying,” said Van, to 
whom the joys of sailing had all the 
added charm of novelty. 

Presently Harry began to try experi- 
ments in tacking, and found that she 
obeyed her helm to admiration. As they 


neared the farther shore, he determined 
to swing about in a long curve and tack 
back home without landing. Van man- 
aged, under the emphatic directions of 
his Captain, to swing the boom to its 
proper position, and Captain Harry pro- 
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ceeded to give a demonstration of the 
theory and practice of sailing. ‘“ You 
see, we can’t sail straight up into the 
eye of the wind, but have to tack—go zig- 
zag, you know. The wind is south now; 
but with the sail at an angle of 45 de- 
grees to a fore-and-aft line, we move 
(theoretically) at right angles to the 
wind. The less ovr angle to the fore-and- 
aft, the closer to the wind we sail. It is 
a practical application of the iaw of the 
parallelogram of forces—you have heard 
of that, I presume?” 

Van took the instruction meekly, as be- 
fitted a tiro, but presently asked humbly 
“Why don’t we get on toward home? 


With the sail at this angle we ought to be. 


moving somewhere near southeast, ac- 
cording to your dictum—but look! 
We're drifting straight toward the north 
shore!” Harry gave one glance at the 
weeds, into which they now were drift- 
ing, and with an exclamation of utter dis- 
gust threw himself flat on the deck and 
lay there groaning. “I clear forgot that 
these wretched air-bags had no keel! We 
can’t sail back home at all till the wind 
changes.” 

The rowboat was some distance away, 
but near enough, fortunately, to be hailed. 
The sail was lowered, the two crews ex- 
changed places, and the late sailors had 
the humiliation of having to tow their 
craft back to camp. “ Tow bad!” began 
Joe, but Compton threatened to drop him 
into the lake if the offence were repeated, 
and the return voyage was completed 
with nothing worse than an occasional 
sly jest on the sailing powers of the cata- 
maran. “ This is like coasting—it’s easy 
enough going one way but too much like 
work the other.” ‘“ Reminds me of a trip 
I took in a motor car last spring. It broke 
down 20 miles from home and we had to 
hire a team to haul—I mean to tow— 
us home.” « “ This is no catamaran; it 
sails more like a cataLOG.” 

The want of a keel was easily supplied 
by rigging a centreboard, which could 
be raised or lowered through the middle 
of the deck as occasion demanded, and 
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on her second trial the Black Cat, as Van 
insisted on calling her, behaved herself 
perfectly. 

“What is the use of rowing at all?” 
asked Compton one day, as the four 
glided over the surface of Big Lake. 
(The connecting channel had _ been 
cleared at the cost of considerable labor 
and was now easily passable). Joe was 
crew for the day, Harry skipper and 
pilot as usual, while Compton and Van 
lolled at their ease and dragged their 
trolling lines behind. Every now and 
then they drew in a fine bass or pickerel 
and were inclined to think this method 
a great improvement on the old fashion 
of rowing laboriously while another man 
trolled. “ The oars frighten the fish away 
before the spoon comes along. I move 
we do this always,’ was Van’s sugges- 
tion. 

* ok K 1K 

Throughout that week the Black Cat 
was on her good behavior. As Joe de- 
clared, she would “lead or drive, carry 
single or double or quadruple and eat out 
of your hand.” He and Van even ven- 
tured, one night when mosquitos were 
especially troublesome, to carry out their 
blankets and sleep on her deck as she 
lay, rocking gently, 50 yards from the 
shore. The air was so cool, the absolute 
freedom from stinging things so delight- 
ful and the majestic beauty of the stars 
in their black setting so inspiring that 
many times before going to sleep they de- 
clared their intention of “ doing this every 
night.” Of this, however, they thought 
better. A storm suddenly came up in the 
night, which set the waves splashing over 
the low deck and wet the boys thorough- 
ly before they were wide enough awake 
to get into their boat and row ashore. In 
their hurry and: confusion, one of their 
blankets and a shoe of each were washed 
away and lost, so that it proved a costly 
night’s rest. Nor was that all. For some 
inexplicable reason the catamaran’s tem- 
per from that time on seemed to have un- 
dergone a change. She perversely re- 
fused to obey her helm or to move in the 
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direction indicated by the set of her sail, 
nor could any one discover what was 
wrong. On one occasion she had been 
out less than an hour when her starboard 
hull suddenly sprang a leak—no one 
knew how or why—and settled till that 
side of the deck was under water. Back 
to the landing she limped, taking three 
hours to do it. The puncture was found, 
the water drained out and the hole 
stopped with canvas glued on with bicycle 
rim cement, and next day she set out as 
bravely and docilely as ever, carrying 
Compton and Harry on a trolling expe- 
dition on Big Lake. Three miles out 
Harry suddenly awoke to the fact that 
she lacked her usual buoyancy and was 
riding low in the water. It did not take 
long to decide that she was leaking again, 
this time on both sides impartially, and 
they straightway turned their course 
toward the nearest land, which happened 
to be Burnt Island. Twenty yards from 
shore she had settled so low that her 
deck was flush with the surface of the 
lake and a moment later she ran aground 
in 16 inches of water. Crew and Captain 
waded ashore, carrying a line, which they 
made fast to a root and then sat down to 
canvass the situation. 

They were more than three miles from 
home and one from the nearest shore. 
The island (named from last year’s fire, 
which had destroyed its vegetation) af- 
forded neither shelter nor grass. They 
had no food except two small fish, caught 
on the way over, and no water but that 
of the lake. It had been mid-afternoon 
when they set out, for their plan had been 
to run out 4 or 5 miles and return to 
camp in time for supper. Joe had warned 
them against putting any faith in the 
treacherous cat, adding “ You probably 
won't get back tonight, but Van and I 
will come after you in the morning and 
let you tow us home.” 

Harry now proposed swimming ashore 
at the nearest point and thence walking 
home through the forest ; but the thought 
of the long, dark way, beset by countless 
obstructions and myriads of mosquitos, 
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deterred him. They had no bedding, but 
the island abounded in fallen, half- 
charred tree-trunks, and so they made a 
fire, cooked their fish over the coals, par- 
tially dried their wet garments, and then 
settled down to pass the night with the 
least possible discomfort. Morning found 
them cold, stiff and hungry. A plunge in 
the lake, followed by a brisk run and a 
good drying before the fire, remedied the 
cold and loosened their joints, but for 
breakfast they had nothing more than a 
couple of mussels which they had found 
on the sandy bottom. It was well on 
toward noon when the relief expedition 
arrived. The castaways were given a 
good dinner ; then all hands turned to and 
carried the disabled catamaran up to the 
sandy beach, where it was drained and 
the puncture marked and mended as be- 
fore. The irrepressible Van, when the 
vessel was launched, struck an attitude 
and called aloud for volunteers for this 
most perilous adventure, in words rem- 
iniscent of Hobson and the Merrimac. 
As usual, however, after an especially 
bad outbreak, she was on her good be- 
havior. Camp was reached without 
further incident, in ample time for sup- 
per. 

“JT move we give her away!” said 
Van. 

“That would be unconstitutional—a 
cruel and unusual punishment,” was Joe’s 
objection. “ The few people that live here 
are innocent, anyhow.” 

“No,” said Compton, “ we'll give her 
a good overhauling and let her have one 
more chance. Then, if she cuts any more 
of her capers, I vote to give her up. It’s 
too bad, too, after all the trouble and ex- 
pense we have had.” 

Harry was quite sensitive on the sub- 
ject of the catamaran and her cost, and 
he now spoke up in his usual impetuous 
manner: “ You fellows needn’t complain, 
The cat’s all right—in principle—and 
we’ve only been unlucky. If you be- 
grudge the money it cost, I'll pay it my- 
self!” The others hastened to pacify him, 
and soon all were working together in 
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harmony. A half-day was spent in ex- 
amining and strengthening every point. 
As she slid into the water, Van insisted 
on smashing a bottle of witch hazel over 
her bows, declaring that all the trouble 
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carried the campers in any desired direc- 
tion on the two lakes, with never a hint 
of rebellion. They grew confident, bold 
and even reckless. One day Big Lake, 
under the influence of a strong west wind, 








“The two crews exchanged places, and the late sailors had the humiliation of having to tow 
their craft back to camp.”’ 


Drawn by WALTER 8. ROGERS. 





had come from her not having been prop- 
erly christened in the first place. 

It really seemed as if the cat had re- 
formed. Buoyant, swift, responsive to 
the slightest movement of her helm, she 


was covered with a mass of tumbling, 
rolling waves which displayed their white 
teeth in a most threatening manner. 
Against the advice of the cautious Comp- 
ton, Harry and Joe determined to have a 
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sail. For a mile they were partially pro- 
tected from the full force of the wind by 
a projecting headland. Then they found 
it was rougher than had appeared from 
the shore. As they passed the point, the 
wind swept down upon them with almost 
thé “ feel” of a solid wall. If Harry had 
not immediately let go the sheet which 
held the boom, the mast would certainly 
have been blown overboard or the whole 
vessel capsized. As it was, she staggered 
and shivered. Little by little they recov- 
ered control, and were soon riding the 
waves in beautiful style. Then, all at 
once, the catamaran became cantanker- 
ous as of old. Poised on the top of the 
highest wave, she refused to answer the 
helm and plunged straight down into the 
trough. Her sharp, projecting bows 
drove deep into the water, the wind 
caught her deck, now raised at a consider- 
able angle above the surface, and in an 
instant she was whirled upside down, 
with her masthead prodding at the bot- 
tom of the lake. The boys fortunately 
fell clear and were able to climb upon the 
canvas keels, where they clung and 
looked at each other in deep disgust. 

On shore their course had been fol- 
lowed with profound anxiety, and the 
sudden disappearance of the sail had 
created almost a panic. Van would have 
pushed out at once to the rescue, but was 
prevented by Compton, who showed him 
how impossible it would be for them to 
reach the wreck at all in such a sea and 
how much more hopeless was the idea of 
taking them off in a boat which would 
hardly carry the four in still water. 
“ They’ll drift toward the shore,” he said, 
“and we'll go out the moment it’s safe to 
do so. To go now would be worse than 
useless.” This did not sound heroic and 
did not satisfy the impulsive Van; yet it 
undoubtedly was the wise thing to do. 
Toward evening the wind fell, the wreck 
was recovered, and the two adventurers 
brought safely to camp. 

It was a matter of no small difficulty to 
right the catamaran, and when this had 
been done it was found that mast and 
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boom had been broken and the whole 
frame badly racked. Fortunately the 
hulls were uninjured, and it was decided 
to give her “ another last chance,” in view 
of the fact that this had not been wholly 
her own fault. When repairs were com- 
pleted, however, the party seemed to 
have acquired a_ sudden _ indifference 
toward the sport, and for days the vessel 
rode at anchor without a single call for 
her service. 

The last week of vacation had come. 
Supplies were running short; various 
forms of camp pleasures had come al- 
most to pall upon them, and visions of 
good dinners well served, and of spring 
mattresses and clean sheets, would in- 
trude upon their minds. Of course none 
would admit this to his fellows, but be- 
hind all their sturdy loyalty to camp life 
there was a mental reservation. Some 
baggage was packed; fishing tackle was 
dismantled; the amount of firewood 
needed for each day was carefully esti- 
mated and no surplus brought up. They 
were expecting to break camp on 
Wednesday. Tuesday morning early 
Van fell and broke his leg. Compton 
had some slight knowledge of surgery 
—enough at any rate to draw the bones 
into approximately their proper position 
and bind the limb firmly with rude 
splints and bandages. But this emer- 
gency treatment must be followed by 
proper care or the results might be very 
serious. Here Joe had an inspiration. 
“Get a move on you, fellows! The train 
goes east at 2 o'clock. It’s half after 9 
now. If we take Van across the lake at 
once and then haul him to the station in 
Patrick’s wagon, we can just about make 
that train, and at St. Ignace he can go 
to the hospital and have the treatment he 
needs. But if we’re going to do this, we 
must do it at once!” . 

“How can we get him across? We 
can’t make him comfortable in the boat.” 

“ We'll use the cat. Come on!” 


A stretcher was made of a folding. cot ; 
the cat was brought close to the landing ; 
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and the three, one at the feet and two at 
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burden on an innocent man,” said Joe; 


the head, carried Van with the utmost* “ but perhaps he can manage her better 


gentleness and care and laid him on the 
deck. The lake was swelling and rip- 
pling under a light breeze—sufficient, 
however, to fill the sail and drive the ves- 
sel steadily ahead—and the passage was 
made without the slightest difficulty or 
discomfort. “She seems to know when 
she has a sick man to carry,” said Van. 

The long drive over the rough forest 
road was more trying. With all their 
care, they could not avoid many jolts and 
bumps, and their patient suffered a good 
deal. They were in good time, and when 
the train came Compton and Van took 
their places in the baggage car, whence 
they waved their Goodbyes to the two 
who were left behind. Their drive back 
was a dreary one, made for the most part 
in silence. “ But didn’t the cat do her 
part nobly? It was worth all the money 
and trouble she has cost just to see how 
smoothly she carried Van over this morn- 
ing. We never could have done it with- 
out her.” To this eulogy on Harry’s part 
Joe readily assented, though he cau- 
tioned his fellow not to boast too soon of 
the conquest of the catamaran. “ We’re 
not out of the woods yet, you know!” 

The next day was devoted to final 
preparations for departure, and Thurs- 
day morning saw all the impedimenta 
down at the landing. A last look was 
taken, to see that nothing was being left 
behind by accident ; the cabin was closed, 
and then, with a sensation of real home- 
sickness, they descended the familiar hill- 
side for the last time. 

It had been decided to leave the cat 
with old Patrick, as a parting remem- 
brance of his many services. “ It’s hard- 
ly fair to unload such an unruly beast of 






than we did.” They now placed part of 
their baggage on the deck and part in the 
rowboat, which was to be towed behind 
them. Some wind was blowing, with a 
show of whitecaps here and there, but 
the lake did not appear especially rough. 
When they were near mid-lake, the wind 
suddenly changed a few points and began 
to blow with increasing force from near- 
ly dead astern. The catamaran fairly 
flew before it, showing her speed as 
never before—throwing up spray from 
her cutwaters and almost burying her 
sharp nose at times. A hundred yards 
from shore Harry called to Joe to lower 
the sail, but the pulley was jammed and 
he could not. “ Then let go the sheet! ” 
yelled the Skipper; but here again was 
trouble. Joe had half-hitched the rope 
about the cleat and it had become tan- 
gled. In so short a distance whatever 
was to be done had to be done quickly, 
and the seconds lost in loosening the 
sheet proved fatal. The cat dashed full 
speed toward the shore, was lifted on an 
extra high wave that rolled in just then, 
and came down on the beach with a 
mighty crash. They felt the framework 
of the hulls give way. Mast and sail 
were swept inland toward the trees, and 
Captain, crew and baggage tumbled 
ashore in one indiscriminate mass. 

“Did you ever see anything so com- 
plete?” asked Harry, as they viewed the 
wreck. “ Well, she gave us some experi- 
ence, and did one good act in her. life.” 

“Yes,” added Joe, “ and, now that we 
are done with her, she has gone to pieces 
like the One-hoss Shay. - Good thing for 
old Patrick!” 


At which not even Harry could voice 
any hearty protest. 


RATE 











ACROSS THE BARREN GROUNDS TO HUDSON’S BAY. 


By EDWARD A. PREBLE, 


Assistant Biologist United States Biological Survey. 


IN FIVE PARTS.—Part IV. 


E left York Factory 
on the morning of 
July 17; soon reached 
the mouth of the 
river, and beheld for 
the first time the 
broad expanse of 
Hudson’s Bay. To 
the eastward, toward 
Cape Tatnam, 
stretched the low, 
swampy coast, grown 
up to spruces and 
tamaracks 
whose pointed sum- 
mits, curiously 
grouped and distort- 
ed by the mirage, ap- 
peared in the hazy 
distance to rise from 
the sea. Our course 

lay to the northward—past the Point of 

Marsh and the mouth of the Nelson. It 

was low tide, and seaward, as far as the 

eye could reach, stretched the flat beach, 
stony and weed-strewn—a sea of boul- 
ders. The broad mouth of Hayes River 
was so shallow that we had to await the 
rising of the tide before we could cross 
the bars. In former years the ships used 
to anchor in Five-fathom Hole, near the 
mouth of the river; but lately the chan- 
nel has become so shallow that they 
have been unable to reach this place 
and must discharge their cargo several 
miles out at sea—a difficult and dan- 
gerous operation in stormy weather. 

Soon the tide began to come in, advanc- 

ing nearly as fast as a man could walk. 

When we judged that the water was 

deep enough, we made a start, but the 

incoming rush of the tide carried us 

















landward so rapidly that we had hard 
work to avoid being beached; but finally 
we were able to pass the Point and 
started northward with a fair wind. 

We were soon to taste of the uncer- 
tainties of traveling on Hudson’s Bay. 
Our first night proved stormy, and, as 
we could not land, we anchored and 
made ourselves as comfortable as was 
possible in an open, undecked boat. 
Early the next morning we moved in 
nearer the shore and were visited by 
a couple of Indians who had been hunt- 
ing caribou on the marshy plains. They 
came wading waist-deep in the chilly 
water to bring us some caribou meat 
and incidentally to partake of our hos- 
pitality—that is, our bread and bacon. 
Later one of them managed to remain 
on board when we resumed our journey 
and by this clever means obtained a free 
trip, with meals, to Fort Churchill. In 
the afternoon, there being no prospect 
of getting away, we poled the boat in- 
shore as far as possible and when the 
tide fell Solomon and I went for a hunt. 
A walk of three miles, over a sandy 
beach strewn with sea-weed and dotted 
with boulders, took us to dry land, 
where we found the Barren Grounds on 
a small scale spread out before us. 

The Barren Grounds is a name given 
to an immense tract of country west of 
Hudson’s Bay, stretching northward 
from the upper limit of forest growth. 
The name is open to some objection, 
since the tract in question is covered 
with a great profusion of low shrubs, 
grasses, mosses and herbaceous plants 
and is barren only in the sense that it 
does not support tree life. As before 
intimated, it is the exclusive home of a 
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number of mammals and dozens of spe- 
cies of birds travel thousands of miles 
to rear their young on its marshy mead- 
ows. The main area of the Barren 
Grounds lies north of a line running 
from the vicinity of Fort Churchill west- 
northwestward to the mouth of the Mac- 
kenzie. A large part of the surface con- 
sists of gently undulating, grassy plains, 
and it is traversed by numbers of rapid 
rivers, along whose courses are many 
large lakes. Myriads of smaller lakes 
occupy its shallow valleys. In winter it 
is a frozen waste, tenanted only by small 
herds of musk-oxen and caribou, with 
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areas where trees are absent and where 
the other conditions approximate closely 
those of the Barren Grounds proper. 
Upon such an area we had fortunately 
landed. Solomon, like myself, now be- 
held the Barren Grounds for the first 
time and was much impressed by their 
novelty and the abundance of game. 

We wandered far back over the 
marshy plains, hoping to get sight of a 
caribou, but were unsuccessful in that 
regard, although we secured many feath- 
ered specimens. A few summers before, 
two musk-oxen had been killed on the 
barrens near the scene of our hunt— 
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FORT CHURCHILL. 


Near the Border of the Barren Grounds. 





their attendant bands of wolves, and by 
the lemming and the Polar hare, with the 
Arctic fox, whose prey they form. But 
during the short summer this scene of 
desolation is changed to one of beauty 
and animation. Its plains then become 
green and bright with flowers, which 
develope with surprising rapidity under 
the almost continual sunlight. On its 
myriad lakes flocks of water-fowl be- 
sport themselves and over its plains and 
marshy meadows flit busy flocks of 
smaller birds. South of the main area 
of the Barren Grounds, and especially 
along the shores of the Bay, lie many 


having wandered far south of their usual 
habitat. The scene which greeted us 
was one of absorbing interest. It was 
late afternoon—at an hour when, in 
more southern latitudes, darkness would 
already have settled over the land; but 
here the sun had yet a couple of hours to 
run his slanting course. By the mellow 
light the edge of the woods was just 
visible, miles away. The ground was 
undulating, with long, gravelly ridges 
(the remains of ancient raised sea- 
beaches), alternating with shallow val- 
leys occupied by marshes or small ponds. 
About these ponds phalaropes and ducks 
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paddled; on the ridges ptarmigan led 
their chicks, alert to hide them from 
keen-eyed jager or wandering fox; and 
longspurs and sparrows flitted about. 
Flocks of large and small shore-birds— 
curlews, godwits, plovers and sandpipers 
—were hastening to feed on the muddy 
flats laid bare by the ebbing tide. Ona 
gravelly mound higher than the sur- 
rounding ridges an Arctic fox had a den 
—the usual assemblage of intersecting 
galleries. Narrow paths, leading in va- 
rious directions, showed where the moth- 
er fox made excursions in search of food 
for her puppies, and the numerous wings 
of ptarmigans and ducks which lay about 
showed that she was a good provider. 
We secured one of the half-grown young 
ones by enticing him to the mouth of the 
burrow, but the old one kept out of our 
way. When darkness came, we made 
our way back over the marshy plains and 
the weed-strewn beach to the stranded 
boat. 

Next morning we were fortunate 
enough to have a fair wind and at an 
early hour were sailing northward again. 
A lull occurred during the forenoon, and 
while we lay anchored we saw a num- 
ber of seals playing about at a little dis- 
tance. By means of a low musical 
whistle, repeated at short intervals, the 
Indians decoyed one close to the boat, 
and by a fortunate shot killed it. It 
proved to be a bearded seal of the largest 
size and our united efforts were required 
to hoist it into the boat. This seal is 
called Klapmatch by the natives and its 
skin is highly prized for the manufacture 
of Klapmatch lines, which are of sur- 
prising strength. These are made by 
cutting around the skin, in a spiral man- 
ner, until a line of sufficient length is 
obtained. 

On the 5th day from York Factory 
we passed Cape Churchill, where, for the 
first time, we saw high rocky shores, 
this being the eastern extremity of a 
gneissic formation which here reaches 
the shores of the Bay from the interior. 
Rounding the Cape, we turned west- 
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ward, and, having a favorable breeze, 
reached the mouth of the Churchill late 
that afternoon. The tide was out, and 
it was next to impossible to enter the 
river, because of a rocky bar, over which 
the current rushes, forming a small rap- 
id. We went ashore and explored the 
rocky hills for an hour or two. A few 
small spruces and willows in the more 
sheltered ravines were the only trees, 
but a profusion of low shrubs and mosses 
clothed the rocks. Although we saw 
few living things, we enjoyed a walk 
over the rocks after our enforced in- 
action in the boat. In the deep bay at 
the mouth of the river we saw a great 
many white whales and harbor seals, ap- 
parently attracted to the vicinity by the 
plentiful supply of fish. Toward even- 
ing we were able to pole the boat over 
the bar, and, advancing about a mile up 
the lagoon, anchored for the night op- 
posite the Whale Fishery, where the 
Hudson’s Bay Company has a plant for 
reducing the oil of the white whales. 
The next morning was calm and we 
were forced to put in another day of 
inaction, deriving but small comfort 
from the assurances of the boatmen that 
Fort Churchill lay just behind a rocky 
promontory about four miles up the 
river. In the afternoon, much to our 
relief, a gentle breeze sprung up, and 
we were enabled to beat slowly up the 
river. It was well toward evening, how- 
ever, when we landed at the small wharf 
and were greeted by the officer in charge 
of the post, Ashton Alston. The cus- 
tomary hospitality was tendered us and 
we were soon installed in the main dwell- 
ing house. It is a common saying in 
the North that one can judge how long 
a Hudson’s Bay man has been in the 
service by the stories that he tells: the 
more finished the yarn, the longer the 
service. Our host, however, furnished 
evidence that this rule has its exceptions. 
He had not been long, in the service, but 
surely no amount of practice could im- 
prove on the quality of his anecdotes. 
One had but to listen, to be convinced 
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that his art was inherent and not ac- 
quired. His masterpiece was delivered 
a year or two after our visit, when he 
sent to the London Times a story to the 
effect that a wrecked balloon, supposed 
to be Andree’s, and near it the body of 
the explorer, had been discovered by the 
natives in the Barren Grounds to the 
north of Fort Churchill. This report, 
appearing at a time when the world was 
deeply interested in the fate of the un- 
fortunate explorer, naturally gained wide 
circulation and was followed by much 
embarrassing comment. 

Fort Churchill is built on the western 
shore of the broad tidal lagoon which 
forms the lower part of Churchill River, 
about four miles from the actual mouth, 
and near the site of the original post, 
Prince of Wales Fort, built in 1718. The 
buildings comprise a main dwelling- 
house, the trading store, several ware- 
houses and a number of small houses 
for the employés . Standing a little apart 
from the Hudson’s Bay Company’s es- 
tablishment, is the Mission, consisting of 
a church and a small dwelling house. The 
Mission buildings were brought from 
England by ship, in a knock-down state, 
and the house, at least, was erected in 
a few hours, while the ship was waiting. 
To the south and southwest stretches a 
marshy plain; otherwise the surface is 
rocky and somewhat elevated, affording 
a welcome change from the monotonous 
flatness of the surrounding country. On 
the west side of Churchill River the high 
rocks extend seaward for less than a 
mile from the site of the post. Beyond 
here a lower area succeeds—a broad 
tongue of land lying between the Church- 
ill and Button Bay—and this gradually 
becomes narrower and forms Eskimo 
Point. 

Before the advent of the whites, the 
region about the mouth of the Churchill 
was a favorite resort for the Eskimos 
and was recognized as their territory; 
but after the establishment of the trad- 
ing post, these people were worsted in 
their encounters with the Indians, who 
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were attracted thither from the inland 
country and were able to obtain firearms. 
The Eskimos did not take so readily to 
these weapons as did the Indians, who 
thus had a decided advantage over their 
opponents. Even under these circum- 
stances, however, the Eskimos for a long 
time held this point, whence they were 
able to detect the approach of their ene- 
mies, but finally they were driven away 
to the north. For many years there has 
been peace between the two peoples, but 
the Eskimos have never regained their 
lost territory, although they visit freely 
the trading post, and, in their capacity 
as crews of the Company’s sloops, go 
even as far south as York Factory. 

The Stone Fort (Fort Prince of Wales 
proper) was built near the extremity of 
Eskimo Point. It was begun in 1733, 
and, when it was finally finished many 
years later, had cost the Company sev- 
eral thousand pounds. It was over 200 
ft. square, with bastions at the corners, 
and walls from 25 to 40 ft. in thickness. 
Within were built several houses, the 
largest over 100 ft. long. At times a 
guard of 40 men was stationed there. 
In 1782, the fort being then in charge 
of Samuel Hearne, of exploration fame, 
the gallant French navigator La Perouse 
appeared one day and demanded its sur- 
render. The garrison was unprepared 
for defence and gave up the fort without 
a shot being fired. La Perouse disman- 
tled it and «arried the garrison away as 
prisoners. Few fortresses have had such 
a history. Built by a private company 
at great expense, it served during its life 
of 50 years in no more warlike a capac- 
ity than as a post for the peaceful ex- 
change of peltries, and the first time that 
its services as a fort were really needed, 
it was ignominiously surrendered and dis- 
mantled. The site has never been re- 
occupied and rusty cannon still lie about 
the grass-grown ruin. 

Sloops Cove, between Fort Churchill 
and the site of the old fort, is also of 
historic interest. Here the Furnace and 
Discovery, sent out by the Hudson’s Bay 
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Company in 1741 to conduct explora- 
tions, spent the winter in a small bay, 
where at the present day the depth of 
water is scarcely sufficient to float a row- 
boat. On the face of the adjacent cliffs, 
which here slope abruptly to the water’s 
edge, may still be seen several iron rings, 
probably set into the rock at the time 
of the wintering of the ships. On the 
surface of the rock appear also a number 
of interesting inscriptions, including: 
Furnace and Discovery—1741 and S! 
Hearne—July ye 1, 1767. This date 
shows that the afterwards famous ex- 
plorer cut his name here only a short 
time before he set out on his notable 
journey of discovery. From here one 
looks diagonally across the river to Cape 
Merry, where, near the ruins of a small 
fortification built about the same time 
as Fort Prince of Wales, stands a 
wooden beacon, similar to the one near 
York Factory. 

We remained a few days at Fort 
Churchill, busily engaged in adding to 
our collection. This place, being at the 
boundary of the treeless and the tim- 
bered country, has a mixed fauna. Many 
of the birds which we had found com- 
mon throughout the regidn, even the fa- 
miliar robin of our home lawns, were 
here in abundance, while close beside 
them nested several species of Arctic 
sandpipers, the willow ptarmigan, and 
the snowy owl. Along the ancient sandy 
sea beaches we found many burrows of 
the Hudson Bay lemming, a little rodent 
about five inches in length, and captured 
a number of them by digging them out 
with our hands. These little creatures 
are true denizens of the Arctic. Their 
ears, tail and feet are reduced to the 
smallest size, and, hidden in the long fur, 
are protected from the rigorous climate. 
In winter their sleek grey coats are 
changed for suits of snowy white, which 
helps to protect them from the keen-eyed 
gyrfalcons and snowy owls. At the same 
season their front claws develope enor- 
mously, and serve them well in digging 
for their food in the drifted snow. Their 
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worst enemy in winter is probably the 
Arctic fox, which listens until it locates 
the tiny burrowers by the sound of their 
digging and then pounces upon them. 
The lemmings are among the most in- 
teresting of the small mammals of the 
North. Some that we captured became 
tame enough in a few hours to sit up- 
right in our hands, while they ate the 
rolled oats and bread crumbs which we 
gave them. We much regretted that we 
could not take them home with us, but 
the prospect of the rapids and portages 
caused us to relinquish the idea. 

About the last of July I obtained the 
use of a large rowboat and started on a 
three weeks’ trip northward into the 
Barren Grounds, leaving my brother at 
the fort to complete our collections. I 
was accompanied by the two faithful 
Crees and by a Fort Churchill Chipe- 
wyan, Shanderry by name, who claimed 
to be familiar with the coast for a long 
distance toward the north and who was 
highly recommended. This rascally fel- 
low gave me far more trouble than help. 
I soon found out that he really knew 
the coast for only a short distance north- 
ward and was unwilling or afraid to ven- 
ture farther. He used every artifice to 
delay my progress and it was only by 
constant vigilance that I was able to take 
advantage of what fair wind we had. 

On the second day out from Fort 
Churchill we rowed far into the night, 
and when the long Arctic twilight finally 
gave place to darkness we landed with 
some difficulty on a sandy islet, where 
a small circular spot above the line of 
drifted seaweed which indicated high 
tide mark promised us sufficient space 
for our camp. We made a fire of drift- 
wood and after a hearty supper laid 
down to rest. The night was clear and 
still and the auroral display was magnifi- 
cent. It began with the appearance of 
a few faint bands of light, which at first 
might be mistaken for long festoons of 
light, fleecy clouds. Then these shad- 
owy, uncertain lights expanded and 


lengthened, until they occupied the en- 
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tire northern half of the heavens. Now 
they almost disappeared, but soon, as if 
recovering their energy, they again ex- 
panded’ and shot upward, filling the 
whole sky between the northern horizon 
and the zenith. Then the shafts of light 
would flare and wave, until the whole 
heavens seemed to be in motion and the 
eye was dazzled and the head made 
dizzy by the sight. Sometimes the color 
would deepen almost to a red, like the 
reflection on the sky of a distant fire. It 
was a beautiful and awe-inspiring sight 
and called to mind the ancient belief of 


‘ 
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I could not afford the loss of a day. 
The place is called Rabbit Point by the 
Chipewyans, in allusion to the Arctic 
hare, which inhabits the rocky ridges in 
the vicinity. The spruce woods, whose 
boundary has been receding rapidly 
from the shore as we proceed north- 
ward, have been lost to sight many miles 
back and a few low willows are the only 
conspicuous shrubs. Northward the trav- 
eler must depend on driftwood, and final- 
ly moss, for his fuel. 

Aug. 3 we reached the vicinity of 
Thlewiaza River (the Big River of the 
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the Chipewyans that such a sight beto- 
kened that their departed friends were 
making merry. 

Hubbart Point, 75 miles north of Fort 
Churchill, is one of the most conspicu- 
ous landmarks along this part of the 
coast. It is a high gravelly point which 
is visible for some distance, with danger- 
ous shoals, over which at the time of my 
visit the waves were breaking with great 
fury. It has long been used as a burial 
place by the Eskimos, and I much re- 
gretted that I could not stop to exam- 
ine it, but a fair wind was blowing and 


Fort Churchill people) and pitched camp 
to remain a few days. A ledge termi- 
nated the low sandy point on which my 
tent was placed and on it the Eskimos 
had built several low cairns of the angu- 
lar boulders, evidently for landmarks. 
A shallow pit lined with stones was 
plainly intended as a storehouse for meat, 
which would be closely packed and 
weighted down with huge blocks, as a 
protection against bears, wolves and 
wolverenes. To the rear of the camp 
were a few low ridges, and between them 
lay several shallow ponds, where loons 
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and other water birds were raising their 
young. Still farther back the land rose 
gradually to a rocky ridge, only a few 
feet above the general level, but which 
seemed from the flatness of the country 
to be of some height. From its summit 
we could see the valley of the Thlewiaza 
stretching away toward the northwest. 

The southward migration of the 
plovers and other waders was just at its 
height. All day long the dainty little 
creatures passed swiftly along the coast 
in large flocks, stopping every little while 
to feed in the shallow pools, so that we 
were continually surrounded by large 
numbers of the restless little busybodies. 
Fresh from the northern wastes, where 
the majority of them had just come into 
being, they had not yet learned to fear 
man, and fed trustfully within a few 
feet of us. It was a pretty sight to see 
a flock, containing perhaps hundreds of 
the trim little birds, circling swiftly this 
way and that over beach and meadow 
and finally settling at the margin of some 
shallow pool to seek for food. After 
running about for a few minutes, they 
would rise like a flash, startled by some 
sudden movement or set in motion by 
the caprice of one or two members of 
the flock, and, after circling about a few 
times, dash on down the coast. When, 
in response to some sudden impulse, the 
flock swerves towards the observer, a 
hundred white breasts flash in the sun- 
light, while a turn in the opposite direc- 
tion reveals only the grey and brown 
backs. Thus, apparently following only 
their own inclination but all the time 
working southward, the flocks pass on 
until they appear like a swarm of insects 
on the horizon and then vanish from 
sight. 

One day, when I had almost concluded 
to relinquish the idea of pushing farther 
north, as the guide now absolutely re- 
fused to proceed and my Indians were 
getting somewhat alarmed at the late- 
ness of the season, I sighted a sail and 
in a short time two large sloops anchored 
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opposite our camp. They were the Fort 
Churchill boats, on their way back from 
Marble Island, where they had been trad- 
ing with the Eskimos. As soon as the 
falling tide had laid bare the beach, 
Shanderry walked out to the boats and 
in a short time came back and intimated 
that the Captain wanted to see me. I 
had to wait until high tide and then we 
launched the boat and rowed out to the 
anchoring place. I found the boats to 
be in charge of George Oman, the Fort 
Churchill interpreter, and learned that 
my guide, apparently anxious to do some- 
thing to redeem himself, had told the 
Pilot how anxious I was to go farther 
north and that I could procure a guide 
from among the crew. After a few min- 
utes’ parley I was able to engage a man 
who was recommended by the Captain. 
He was to go with me as far north as 
I wished and then assist me back to Fort 
Churchill. Shanderry wished to return 
to his people; so we parted with mutual 
satisfaction. 

The two sloops presented a novel 
appearance. On each were some half a 
dozen good-humored but exceedingly 
dirty Eskimos and almost every available 
inch on the decks was occupied by their 
bedding, dogs, piles of caribou skins or 
other baggage. From the projecting 
ends of long poles which were lashed 
across the gunwales of the sloops were 
suspended the skin kayacks of the crew. 
In these frail crafts they had journeyed 
down the coast from their homes in the 
North to work during the short summer 
on the Company’s sloops, and, when their 
terms of service expired, they would re- 
turn home in them, each with the bundle 
of goods which represented his season’s 
wages lashed on the deck behind him. 
While I was making a survey of the 
boats, the man who had been selected 
to go with me made his preparations, 
which consisted merely in extracting his 
gun, blanket and general carrying bag 
from the mass of similar articles that 
littered the deck. Then, giving some in- 











structions to his companions in regard 
to the care of his kayack, he climbed 
into my boat, and we pushed off. For 
once the wind was in our favor; so we 
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started northward at once, and in a cou- 
ple of hours the large boats faded from 
our sight. 

To be Continued. 


SEPTEMBER. 


By CORA A. MATSON DOLSON. 


September, I’m in love with you! 
I’ve waited all the summer through; 
But now, before life grows too late, 
My heart yearns for a kindred mate. 
And you, September, it was you, 
Brought to my thoughts the wish to woo. 
I did not deem that love is good, 
When August in the meadows stood. 
Her lips, so wanton and so warm, 
My heart’s locked portals could not 
storm: 
As some strange woman’s self she seemed 
And not the womanhood I dreamed. 


But you, September, whose fair hair 
Frames in your face with halo rare— 
Whether, by brook or roadside tree 
Waiting, with purple flowers, for me— 
Or watching, dewy eyed, the flight 
Of swallows, or clematis white 
Twining in wreaths, to belt your waist— 
My heart to meet your own makes haste, 
And swift its long-shut door unlocks 
With rush of bloom like four-o’-clocks ; 
And, lest you fail me, I would woo— 
For I am deep in love with you! 


A PRAYER. 


By HARRY T. FEE. 


I 


This day my thanks to God on high, 

Borne upward through the balmy air— 
Here, underneath the open sky, 

The breeze to waft my humble prayer. 
For all I see, for all I know, 

Of open ways my heart doth prize— 
The morning’s dream, the  sunset’s 

glow— 
I tender humble sacrifice. 


II. 


Thine ancient order still endures, 
So past and present e’er shall find 
Beneficent the hand that pours 
Its flood of sun and rain and wind. 
For smiling vale and sleeping hill— 
The forest’s green and serried ranks— 
For all Thy glowing beauties still, 
Accept, O God! my thanks—my 
thanks! 


IIl. 


In all the fair and gleaming skies, 
The beauty of the changing hours, 
I note the care that never dies— 
Thy glory radiant in the flowers. 
Let all their perfumes, rising through 
The balmy air as sweet incense, 
Express, O God! my deepest, true, 
And humble meed of reverence. 











——— 


——— 


er 
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“There is certainly something in angling that tends to gueduce a gentleness of spirit and 


a pure serenity of mind.’ - 


WASHINGTON IRVING. 








CATCHING A TIGER SHARK. 


AN EPISODE OF SPORT ON THE SOUTH CAROLINA COAST. 


By CECIL WESCOTT. 


H* was called Spotted Jack, from 
the numerous splotches of dark 
color that adorned his huge body 
from head to tail. His size, too, had in- 
creased from the moderate length of 16 
feet to that of 40, as yarn after yarn 
would be spun by the excited fishermen 
concerning the depredations committed 
by His Lordship among the fishing 
tackle on the reef and also among the 
set lines put out for his capture. 
“1 saw him once, while fishing for red 
bass on the shallows. It was only a 
glimpse of two huge fins protruding 
some two feet out of the water and the 
propeller-like motion of the big tail as it 
worked—forcing the long, dark body 
swiftly across the treacherous shoals into 
the deep and safer waters of the channel. 
There was no denying it. He was a 
nuisance and a menace to the fishing tn- 
terests of the season, and, unless some 
means were adopted to rid the beach of 
his presence, our favorite pastime would 
be at an end, for this summer at least. 
Several attempts had been made to catch 
him—big set lines being used, baited 
with full-grown mullets. But the fisher- 
men never seemed to consider his great 
size and strength, or the rigs put out 
may have been old and rotten. Some 


reason was always advanced by way of 
explanation by those whose repeated at- 
tempts had always resulted in complete 
failure, and still he lived and spread 
havoc along the fishing grounds. He 
invariably came off victorious—each time 
leaving three or four expensive rigs 
smashed at the end of the fight. It was 
useless to attempt landing him with the 
ordinary line. Something stronger must 
be used—a strong quarter-inch line and 
200 feet in length. Steel hooks, too, 
with chain leaders to match. This would 
be my outfit. And I lost no time in get- 
ting it up. Big lines they were and 
beauties, but I needed just such a rig. 
Fourteen or perhaps fifteen feet in length 
he would prove an ugly customer, even 
with the aid of steel and hemp, backed by 
three strong men and a big stake or log 
conveniently near at hand, to take’a turn 
around when the strain proved too great. 

Thus I figured out the cost of battle, 
as we went into camp that night. It 
was late—too late on the tide to put out 
the big lines then. So we contented 


ourselves, my man and I, with discussing 
our plans for the following day, while we 
carefully examined our fishing gear. 
The streaks of early dawn found us 
Assigning to 


up, and on the move. 
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Dave the task of putting out ard staking 
the big lines, 1 pushed on to the slue 
that separated the fishing grounds from 
the main beach, and, crossing waist-deep, 
found myself on the big reef known as 
Southeast Breaker—a low, long sand bar 
that reached far out to sea and which 
was covered only by the highest tides. 
Gazing at the endless white fringe of 
pounding breakers, I selected the calm- 
est spot, and, whirling my heavy sinker 
three or four times around my head, I 
hurled it far out into the creamy white 
waters of the shoal—there to stay until 
lifted by some of the scaly inhabitants 
of the reef. 

Dave, having now finished his task of 
putting out the shark lines, arrived upon 
the scene. He was very much concerned 
at having seen the big spotted fish, he 
said, some distance down the beach and 
heading our way. He was sure of trou- 
ble, for his right ear had been ringing all 
the morning, ‘‘and dat shore was an 
onfailing sign.”” Accordingly, as is the 
custom of the superstitious blacks, he 
made a cross upon the sands, spat upon 
his line and heaved it far out—intent 
upon getting the first bite and landing 
the first bass. 

I now searched every inch of the white 
sweeping waste before me for the big fins 
and mottled body of Spotted Jack; but, 
as it was still dark, I saw nothing to 
alarm me; so hopefully surmised that he 
had taken some other route—leaving us 
to enjay our fishing without interruption. 

The flood tide flowed in sluggishly, 
taking a long time to cover the tail of 
the reef and fill the slight depression 
thereon, in which we expected to have 
the best sport and catch the most fish. 
Consequently, we had a long time to 
wait—patiently. standing in the chilly 
water at 4 o’clock in the morning, with 
a raw breeze blowing from the southeast 
which penetrated the innermost recesses 
of the body and caused one to sigh for 
the sheltered seclusion of the ever warm 
myrtle thicket and protected sand dunes 
of the Point. This was a job for which 
we had no liking, and Dave showed signs 
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of weariness as he rolled up his line and 
yawned, while walking to his fishing box 
for the purpose of replacing the bait 
stolen by the annoying crabs and small 
fish. Another hour passed, and still our 
lines rode straight out in front of us. 
This was discouraging. As for me, my 
legs gave out and I was tired and dis- 
gusted with the monotonous routine of 
throwing out and winding up again, 
without a single bite to encourage one. 
Where the fish had gone to, I knew not. 

However, the water on the bar was 
not yet deep enough for bass, and, after 
all, we had the whole day ahead of us 
and the best of the tide to fish out. So, 
with these cheering reflections, I retreated 
to higher ground, and, being somewhat 
exhausted, sat on my box and dozed— 
lulled by the soothing sound of rippling 
water that unceasingly swept in and as 
unceasingly retreated, carrying with it 
the annoying little minnows that vicious- 
ly nibbled at my white toes as they lay 
half-submerged in the soft sand and 
shallow water of the reef. Fifty yards 
away, like a statue cut out of ebony, 
stood Dave, my faithful friend and serv- 
ant, with drooping head and closed eye- 
lids—himself a victim to the seductive 
influence of the hour and the narcotic 
effects of the salt sea air. 

Away out, somewhere in the mysteri- 
ous depths of that great heaving mass 
of waters, lay our lines. Armed with 
six big steel hooks, each baited with a 
mullet and anchored with great sinkers 
of some 2 lbs. each, and so constructed 
as to withstand the under-tow and thus 
keep the rig in position. Fearing that I 
might lose my line by having it jerked 
out of my hand during one of my cat 
naps, I made a noose, through which I 
inserted my hand; then, tightening it 
somewhat around my wrist, I once more 
gave way to the drowsiness that for the 
last two hours had taken complete pos- 
session of me. Turning up the collar of 
my coat to protect my neck and throat, I 
endeavored to keepawake awhile—heart- 
ily wishing myself ensconced amongst 
the blankets of the tent, nestling snugly 
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amid the distant sand dunes of the Point. 
The crash and roar of the breakers grew 
fainter and more remote. 
grew confused, and soon I was dozing 
soundly—only to be ruthlessly awakened 
by a jerk that almost dislocated my arm. 
The next moment I found myself pulled 
from my seat into the shallow water and 
being rapidly towed to sea at a rate that 
almost took away my breath. At first 
I attempted to make a stand—digging 
my toes into the sand and bracing for 
dear life. But I might just as well have 
pitted my puny strength against that of a 
tugboat as to attempt to turn the big fish 
at the end of my line. 

It did not take me a second to realize 
what had happened. I had hooked 
many a shark, clam-cracker and other 
heavy and hard-pulling fish frequenting 
this coast line, but nothing whose strength 
could approach that of this rampant 
monster that was surely and swiftly tak- 
ing me out beyond my depth. Shark or 
devil fish—judging from his towing pow- 
ers—one was as bad as the other. It all 
happened in a second. Yelling for Dave 
and vigorously contesting every inch of 
my seaward journey took up all my 
spare time. My fish was fighting to 
gain deep water, while I strained every 
nerve in my body to turn his head and 
coax him shoreward. The line cut into 
my wrist fearfully and I made several 
- fruitless attempts to loosen up the slip- 
knot, but never succeeding in accom- 
plishing anything, so gave it up and ex- 
erted all of my strength in trying to part 
it. In this I likewise failed. Things 
were now taking a serious turn. Unless 
I could detach myself from the line, I 
would surely be carried beyond my depth 
and drowned. Even now I was half 
strangled by the ducking I got every 
few minutes; for the short rollers, racing 
shoreward, would hit me a slap that 
would completely submerge my entire 
body from head to foot. Then I would 


pop up on the other side, only to see a 
straight bar of white line cutting sharply 
through the next wave—a line, too, 
made of our famous long-stapled Sea 


My senses, 
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Island cotton, strong and tough as a bar 
of steel wire. I groaned in spirit, for I 
well knew that it would cut through my 
wrist, even to the bone, before there 
would part one fibre of the tough and 
closely spun cotton cord. No; there 
was no earthly chance of its parting. 
This I knew, and my heart almost stopped 
beating as I thought of what the very 
next few minutes might bring about. 
Die? Heavens! I could not die with 
just a small line, a mere cord, between 
me and freedom. Break it I would, even 
if the blood flowed and the flesh tore 
apart. Thoroughly excited, I continued 
to yell at the top of my voice for Dave, 
hoping he would come to my rescue. 
Deeper and deeper grew the water, as 
the great fish slowly forced me out into 
the great swash of big, choppy seas, each 
of which lifted me clear of the belovéd 
bottom and so deprived me of a foothold 
—my only means of retarding his sea- 
ward progress. 

Turning my head to one side, to avoid 
the fearful slap and buffet of an incoming 
wave, I caught sight of an object strug- 
gling amidst the flying spray and yelling 
as only an excited black can yell. Ah! 
the sweet music of those yells! Oh! the 
love that welled up in my heart when I 
heard David's cheery voice shouting 
words of encouragement, as he flourished 
aloft a big sheath knife and breasted the 
short waves of the bank, on his way to 
the swash beyond. ‘Hold um, Boss!”’ 
he yelled, between gasps. “Try for turn 
um, Marse Cecil. Dah big spotted 
debil! he shore done got you, dis time! 
I’m comin’ all I kin.” These words 
came to me across a vast field of whirl- 
ing white foam and broken water, but 
Oh! the music of it all! 

Still I tugged and fought—now stran- 
gling, now gasping, as each giant wave 
would deluge me on its way to the dis- 
tant beach. A minute more, and I see 
David’s black hands grasping the stout 
cord and feel his big shoulder as it jostles 
against mine in a frantic effort to stay the 
outward rush of the now thoroughly 
frightened fish. 











Ne ill 





——S . 6 
A moment more, and David jostles against me in a frantic effort to stay the outward rush of the now thoroughly frightened fish.” 


From a Drawing by the Author 
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“The first chance you get, Dave, for 
God’s sake give me the knife.”’ 

“Yes, Boss. I ready, sah. Shore— 
fust chance!’’ he replied, as we dogged- 
ly fought and tugged, while the cross- 
seas of the bank buffeted us about ad 
libitum. Giddy from the whirl and swish 
of the onrushing breakers, our heads 
swam and we felt weak and faint from 
the strain of the steady pull. Up and 
down the big reef we raced. Out to the 
surf line; then in again we worked, 
panting. Now almost drowned by an 
avalanche of spray from some unper- 
ceived wave; anon gasping for breath, 
as the salt spray would be forced into 
our heaving lungs. All the while losing 
ground, foot by foot we advanced further 
into the great stretch of moving, swaying 
green water of the channel, with never 
. the ghost of a chance to check his out- 
ward run and make’ a stand for even a 
moment. Oh! for the knife in the darky’s 
hand! I had no time to reach for it and 
he less to let go and hand it. My left 
hand was always employed in easing the 
strain on my right wrist; otherwise the 
line would have soon cut through clear 
to the bone. 

Now a jerk throws us forward on our 
faces, far beneath the surface of the tide. 
Dave is the first to regain his feet and I 
see him fumbling for the weapon I am 
so anxious to possess. I muster up 
enough breath to shout out: ‘Quick! 
the knife!’’ Then down again we go 
together. A moment of fearful ear-ring- 
ing and again we are up, frantically 
coughing the water from throat and 
lung. I feel that this cannot last long. 
“Try for turn um, Boss! try for turn 
um! We gwine drown!” comes in gasps 
from my dusky companion, and I know 
he too is failing. Even now Iam on the 
point of giving up and quietly drowning, 
just as a puppy or kitten would if re- 
peatedly pushed beneath the surface by 
the hand. I feel weak and dazed. But, 
even as I give up, my fish seems to 
weaken for the first time since hooked. 
The great strain of a moment ago sud- 
denly relaxes and the white streak of line 
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falls and disappears in the whirl and 
sweep of white water that rushes across 
the great bank. My fish, to all appear- 
ances, has escaped; but, experienced as 
I am, I know to the contrary. No such 
good luck. He is merely running in 
with the line and in all probability will 
be amongst us in a jiffy. Apprehending 
being torn to pieces by his sharp teeth, 
we beat a hasty retreat shoreward— 
straining waist-deep against the under- 
tow and making a fearful outcry, to in- 
timidate him if possible. Our progress 
of course is slow and tedious, while his 
would be swift as a swallow’s. 

Now, too, was my chance for cutting 
my wrist clear. Calling for the knife 
(which was handed me before the words 
were out of my lips), I quickly slashed 
the stout cord and was once more free. 
I had had enough fishing for one day; 
so fought my way steadily through the 
surf for the belovéd beach, some 75 yards 
away and glistening in the noonday sun. 

Being now free, I direct my attention 
to lengthening our lines, thereby adding 
150 feet to my already long rig and pro- 
portionately increasing our chances of 
landing him safely ashore without the 
former risk of being obliged to follow 
him into deep water. My arm being 
also released, I could let go when the 
strain grew too great for my hands. 
Yes; I was now safe and bent on re- 
venge. With two long lines—some 350 
ft.—and my hand free, I felt that he was 
mine. Now, catch him I would. So, 
letting the coil drop in the tide, I grasped 
the end firmly and awaited the outward 
rush that I knew would come, sooner or 
later, as he shoaled. But the swash still 
separated us from the main land and I 
felt | was crowing too soon. Waist-deep 
still, with plenty of water to float a big 
fish all around us and with my skin 
creeping and momentarily expecting the 
grip of his powerful jaws, we struggled 
on. Suddenly there arose close by a 
great whirlpool of white water and a 
cloud of spray, out of which popped two 
enormous dorsal fins! <A piercing yell 


from Dave and a freezing of my very 
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heart’s blood. But just then, thank 
Heaven! something alarms him, and he 
is off again—taking the slack as he goes 
out. Out seaward he darts, while we tug 
and strain at the long line that burns and 
gnaws into our hands like heated wire. 

“Let go, Boss! for Gora’mighty’s 
sake, let go! He too much for me,” 
pleads Dave, disheartened at this new 
reverse. But 1 refuse to quit; my blood 
is up and I am determined to fight it out 
to a finish. Fora second I get a glimpse 
of his ugly body as he glides through a 
great, glassy roller—only to be lost the 
next moment in a seething smother of 
foam as the big sea breaks. What a 
beast he is! and so hideously mottled. 
Ugh! the sight of his baleful goggle eyes 
and shoveling snout! Out, out to the 
end of 350 ft. of good stout line he swims, 
churning the sea into foam as he feels 
the check. Ah! now he starts shore- 
ward again and we pull in quickly, doing 
our best to get him shoaled. This time 
I feel sure he’s ours, but again he stops 

-working the dead-weight tactics on us 
and refusing to budge a single inch. 
Ere long he heads shoreward once more 
and I am pulling him through a big 
wave, when up goes his tail and down 
his head. There is a whirl of white 
water and a great volume of spray shoots 
skyward. The whole sea seems full of 
sharks, so quick is he in his movements. 
He must have struck the sand in his 
downward plunge and thus become 
frightened into a renewed effort to 
escape. Back to sea he goes with re- 
markable rapidity, in spite of our united 
efforts—taking the skin off our hands 
with the slack as he flies. 

“Dave,” I cried, “haul in with all 
your might! This is his last spurt. 
Don’t quit me now,” I pleaded, as my 
companion grumblingly berated the hot 
cord which had burned into his tough 
palm. 

Once more, waist-deep in the heaving 
water, shoulder to shoulder we jostle and 
bump each other. Now jerked almost 


on our faces; now buffeted about by the 
angry cross-seas that came in threes and 
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fours, until I felt beaten and ready to 
throw up the sponge in despair, while 
Spotted Jack sailed serenely through the 
green seas, apparently as fresh as when 
first hooked. The entire length of two 
long lines had been paid out; the water 
was getting deeper; and it was now sim- 
ply a matter of the strength of the har- 
ness. Stop we must—and stop we did. 
Stretch, stretch, stretch! while we hung 
on and dug our toes into the soft sand 
of the bottom. Would he never stop? 
Minutes seemed like hours. I could not 
stand it much longer, and still the line 
stretched and grew taut as a harp string. 

Our feet fairly plow the bottom, as we 
are ruthlessly dragged seaward. Now 
we come in contact with some huge slip- 
pery obstacle, deeply imbedded in the 
ever-changing quicksand of the slue. To 
this I cling with a deathlike grip and call 
upon Dave to do the same. A quick 
turn around one of its projections and" 
the job is complete. 

“Dat stop um!” cries Dave, between 
gasps, as the mammoth shark swings side 
on and makes a mighty dive—to soon 
vault high above the horizon line. Up! 
up! into the blue air he flies. Then 
down again into his native element, 
amidst a cloud of feathery spray, he 
sinks from sight. Once more we start 
landward, across the vast expanse of 
seething water—waist-deep and putting 
forth the best we have in us. Taking 
in the slack as we hustled; again getting 
miserably entangled in the heavy line 
that wound itself around our feet; stag- 
gering against each other in our mad 
haste, and all the time fearful of seeing 
those two big fins and goggle eyes pop 
up again from the tumbling foam around 
us. Now we've only a few yards; then 
the deep swash. Ugh! that deep water! 
what might not be waiting therein for 
us? Where was our shark? 

Ah! a jerk answers the question. The 
line again runs out. Feebly this time— 
giving us no trouble to check it. Yes; 
there he is, slowly swimming in—worn 
out or drowned, as the fishermen style it. 
Now, for the first time, we note his huge 
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proportions, as he shoals in three feet of 


good green water and rolls sluggishly 


about in the shallow sweep of the surf 
line. How the water flies, as he raises 
his big tail and brings it down again. 

“Wait on de tide, Boss. We can't 
move um, sah,’’ pants Dave, as he sits at 
rest, while little rills of perspiration chase 
each other down his ebony cheeks and 
fall into the shallow sweep of sea around 
his feet. As for me, I am _ harmless. 
The re-action has set in, and I am glad 
to drop flat on the hard sand beach and 
gasp for the breath that was so badly 
needed in my exhausted lungs. The 
question now arises, How to despatch 
him? We dare not approach the fish: 
he is cross and still very much alive, and 
I would not venture within ten feet of 
him, shoaled as he is, for all the money 
in the State. Ever and again he makes 
feeble efforts to turn seaward, but his 
day has come and we are now masters 
of the situation. Dave proposes going 
to camp for the Winchester. A wise 
suggestion, to which I readily agree, and 
after a few minutes he is back again and 
anxious to shoot the big fish, for he is 
fearful of its getting away and equally 
desirous of getting the liver to use as a 
charm against evil spirits. So, taking a 
careful aim, he sends a bullet plowing 
through the big head and another into 
the body. A few convulsive shivers and 
thrashings of the huge tail attest Dave's 
true eye and steady hand. I now decide 
to leave the carcass where it is until the 
receding tide should leave it high and 
dry. Then, after first refreshing the inner 
man at camp, we are to return and meas- 
ure our prize, and, if possible, remove 
the lower jaw, to take home as a trophy 
of war. 

In two hours we are back, to find our 
fish some 20 feet on dry land. Heisa 
monster, all right, and curiously mottled, 
being different from any specimen I have 
ever seen. His jaw I hacked away, and 
succeeded in laying open my hand in two 
places while doing so. He had evident- 


ly strayed afar from his native waters— 
probably the Carribean Sea or Gulf of 
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Mexico—and had taken up his abode 
around our fishing grounds. I should 
have liked to have weighed the body, as 
he appeared to have the girth of a small 
pony, and, upon measuring, proved to be 
16 ft. 5 inches—a length twice as great 
as any usually met with around our 
coast. There are no doubts of his hav- 
ing been able to drown us both, within 
ten minutes of our hooking him, had the 
hooks not entered high up in his upper 
jaw, very close to the shovel-shaped part 
of his head—a place known to every 
fisherman as a tender spot in a shark’s 
mouth. This chance hooking, I believe, 
saved my life, as he was not able to put 
forth a half of the prodigious strength at 
his command, and thus got worn out by 
his own exertions. 

Since then I have never attached my 
line to any part of my person. One such 
experience is certainly enough for me, 
and I have learned wisdom at the cost 
of a nerve-racking adventure. Since 
Dave and I caught Spotted Jack, we 
have been able to fish unmolested, as the 
neighborhood sharks have been caught 
up so much of late that they are now shy 
and keep to the blue water regions of our 
strip of coast—thus leaving us in undis- 
puted possession of our favorite fishing 
grounds off the shore of Edings Bay. 





A DAY WITH WISCONSIN TROUT. 





One morning during the past beautiful 
month of June, the Merchant, accom- 
panied by his daughter, appeared at the 
house and demanded an immediate trout 
fish. ‘‘But,’’ objected I, ‘‘the work! 
Today I am going e 

“Fishing!’’ finished the Merchant. 
“Oh! there’s no use, old man. You've 
just got to go and that’s all there is 
about it.” 

I hesitated and Wife rushed to my 
rescue with “But Miss Beatrice can’t 
fish, dressed as she now is.” 

“Oh! you can lend her a short skirt 
and any other thing she may need. 
Now, look a’ here, Mrs. S., we're all 
going fishing instanter—clothes or no 
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clothes, work or no work; so get your- 
selves and the lunch ready, while O. S. 
and I get out the tent and other needfuls.”’ 

What was there for us to do but obey ? 
Anyway, the command was in the line 
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As we passed the farmhouses, curious 
people ran out to gaze, but we cared 
little for that. We were goin’ fishing! 
The stream reached—just a little mean- 
dering brooklet but one possessed of 
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A FINE CATCH OF TROUT. 


> O. WARREN SMITII 





of inclination, and, under the impetus of 
the Merchant’s enthusiasm, we hustled. 
In less time than you would believe pos- 
sible we were away, with tents, blankets, 
etc., strapped on behind our two rigs. 


some good fish—we stabled our horses 
with an obliging farmer, who kindly con- 
sented to take full care of them; then 
tents were put up, dinner eaten and we 
were ready for the fray. The Merchant 
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had done no trout fishing since he and I 
had made that memorable buckboard 
trip to the West Branch, the story of 
which I have already told the Sports 
Afield Family. So he was like a boy let 
out of school, doing the most unheard 
of and kiddish things; but, as we knew 
the feeling, we found it easy to forgive 
_ and hard not to join in his carryings on. 

The Fates were kind to the Merchant; 
for that afternoon the trout bit as they 
do once in a while on our stream—great, 
lasty fellows that fought from the mo- 
ment they took the hook until, van- 
quished, they lay in our creels. We 
fished together: he on one side the 
stream; I on the other. Through the 
woods and down into an open meadow 
we went. Always we caught fish and 
more fish. Such a day! Somewhere 
in the brush I lost sight of my com- 
panion, and, though I shouted until I 
nearly frightened a nesting chewink into 
a fit, I failed to get an answer. Think- 
ing that the Merchant had started back 
up-stream, I turned and fished up, touch- 
ing only the likely looking holes and 
taking fish from almost every one. When 
I reached the tents, I found the girls had 
supper about ready and were only wait- 
‘ing for the fish; but the Merchant had 
not put in an appearance. Beatrice was 
worried—thought her father was lost; 
but we told her that that was an impos- 
sibility but that the wolves might have 
eaten him. So we comforted her. 

My basket of fish produced a chorus 
of Ohs! and Ahs! and then we got busy 
with the camera. We took all kinds of 
pictures—Beatrice in the clothes that 
didn’t fit, Girl in her boy’s suit, and Wife 
just as she was. By the time we were 
done picture-taking, the Merchant ap- 
peared. He too had done wéll and dis- 
played his fish with pardonable pride. 
Taken all in all, it was a satisfied party 
that gathered around the camp-fire to 
eat our somewhat belated meal. Then 


the long evening! The shadows gathered 
and stealthily began to creep in on us, 
until all the distant trees were shut out; 
only the little circle of firelight remained. 
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We had the world to ourselves, or rather 
we ourselves were the world. Then 
came the stories, the songs, the memo- 
ries of other days: then it was bed-time 
and the fire burned low. In the tent the 
Merchant and I listened to the distant 
call of a mourning dove, and, listening, 
fell asleep—waking to find the sun shin- 
ing brightly and another forenoon’s fish- 
ing before us. 

That forenoon the Red God’s had for- 
gotten us or they were away on a visit; 
for when we returned to camp at noon I 
had two fingerlings and the Merchant 
had failed to catch anything but chubs. 
‘Beatrice,’ said the Merchant, “we 
should be on our way home, but I must 
catch one more trout; so hurry up that 
dinner and O. W. and I will hit ’em for 
an hour after we have eaten.” Again 
the afternoon fishing was all that one 
could wish and for an hour or more we ° 
took fish. 

At last the time to quit had come and 
was knocking hard. “I’m going back 
to that old log and try once more,”’ said 
I to myself. Now, I had fished above 
and below as well as under that log 
every time I had passed that way and 
without success; but somehow I felt that 
if I tried it again I’d geta fish. There 
was no apparent reason under the sun 
why I should hook a fish that particular 
time, but I felt that I would and that is 
all there was to it. My hook touched 
the water and—Zip! zip! zip! Bang! I 
had a monster. Such a battle, such a 
battle-ground! little water, plenty of 
roots and snags; but I landed the trout 

-a two-pounder. Then the Merchant 
appeared, arrogant, boastful: he had 
caught a 15-inch fish and was very 
heady over it. I felt sorry for him. 
Then I opened my basket and gave him 
a peep at my Ig inches of speckles, bent 
almost double there in the creel. He 
wilted. ‘‘ You-——-you old sell, you!’’ he 
growled. I felt complimented. Then it 
was hurry down the tents and away, but 
we had had a good time; possessed 
another memory to drag out of the back 
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chamber of the brain when the days 
prove long and dreary. Did the ladies 
catch any fish? Such a question! Ask 
‘em. A cloud of dust, a disappearing 
carriage, and B.’s voice: ‘Oh! I’ve had 
ust a ovel y time!” 

O. WaRREN SMITH. 
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which I am best acquainted have distinct- 
ive merits of their own—and comparison 
without invidiousness is possible. Com- 
paring Winchester and Whitchufch 
reaches of the respective rivers, the fish 
in the former run larger in size, the river 
is deeper and the fight consequently 
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\ BEATRICE LANDS A NICE ONE. 


Photo by 0. WARREN SMITH. 





TROUT FISHING ON THE TEST. 





Anglers who have fished the Test and 
the Itchen have a difficulty in deciding 
which is the premier river. Their sense 
of gratitude to both would make the 
question an unkind one. The parts with 


more exciting. In the latter Fario is a 
smaller size but takes the fly more freely 
and the basket is likely to number three 
to one creeled on the sister river. 

A great advantage of the Test is that 
it is wadeable. To the dry-fly man this 
is important. Fishing from the bank and 
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casting towards the opposite side it is 
difficult to avoid a drag on the line. The 
weedy bottom and the currents of vari- 
ous strength are all disturbing elements 
in the successful application of the art. 
Fishing with very small flies, one’s chance 
of firm hooking depends upon a strike 
directly down-stream rather than cross- 
wise. One must be prepared to fish very 
fine and far off. The flies must be of the 
smallest pattern. Mounted on stout gut, 
Test trout will not look at them. I have 
put a ooo over a fish and hooked him 
which had deliberately let a 00 size go by. 

From the point where the Itchen joins 
the Bourne, fish are found in every reach. 
In July and August one has not to wait 
long for a rise. Between 10 and 11 
o'clock the fish may be seen lining up 
close to the bank. They seem instinct- 
ively to know that the ephemerida are 
coming. One is always safe in putting 
an artificial fly over a fish in such a posi- 
tion. If the cast is a clean one, the fish 
will soon begin to stiffen himself, and, 
although he may let the fly sail by two 
or three times, he is likely to take it in 
the end. One angler makes a point of 
spotting the trout, even on the bottom, 
and bringing them up to the surface. 

On ‘a recent visit to the Test I ap- 
proached the river early enough to see 
the fish taking up their positions in their 
respective pitches and witnessed more 
than one struggle for position. When 
the fly began. to drift, the more serious 
business of capturing olive duns wrought 
a truce amongst’them and they could be 
seen feeding close to each other’s tails. 
I put my artificial pattern over a fish that 
had taken one of the first natural flies 
that had appeared, but he refused it. 
Then a couple of olive duns drifted by 
unheeded. It is not unusual to conclude 
in such a case that there is more than 
one species of insect afloat. Iron blues 
are frequently found mingling on the 
stream with olive duns, and, as they are 
rarer, they are more palatable to the fish. 
I acted upon this assumption, but even 
the iron blue was declined. Soon after- 


wards the fish rose to a larger fly. I 
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mounted a March brown, and the mo- 
ment it covered him he took it and shot 
down-stream, battling for life and liberty. 
He was well over the takeable size and 
was basketed. Higher up, a small red 
quill, placed 3 inches above the nose of 
a feeding fish, was eagerly pulled under, 
giving me a nice -brace to start with. 
Whilst addressing myself to these fish, 
my attention had been directed to two 
or three resounding Plops! that indicated 
eager appetite and a substantial feeder. 
For some time I was unable to locate it. 
A hawthorn bush was growing on the 
bank of the stream and part of it trailed 
in the water. I suspected that the trout 
was underneath. A little ripple break- 
ing away from the bush supplied evidence 
to that effect. The wind was blowing 
down-stream and the flies drifted in the 
direction of the bush. I watched a dun 
sail under it. Again there was a Plop! 
and the fly disappeared. How to reach 
the fish was a puzzle, but that he was 
worth reaching I had no doubt. It is in 
such places that one frequently finds a 
good specimen. I lay down on the bank 
and watched. Presently a fly took a 
wider range, and, instead of going under 
the bush, skimmed it, but it was not 
allowed to travel far. Before it had 
drifted below the trailing branches, the 
trout took it. I profited by the hint, and, 
stealing back from the bank, went up- 
stream and crossed a bridge, so as to 
take up a position on the opposite side 
below him. 

The scope that the dry-fly offers for 
limiting attention to a single fish is one 
of its greatest charms. It is like choos- 
ing out a single bird in the covey, as 
compared with indiscriminate shooting. 
One has a similar kind of thing in sal- 
mon-fishing. One sees the break in the 
water and there is an element of excite- 
ment in skilfully placing a Silver Doctor 
or a Jock Scot. It may mean a good 
many casts over the big game, but the 
knowledge that he is there and may take 
any moment quickens expectation in the 
monotony of ‘‘chuck and chance it.”’ It 
does not at all follow that the trout that 
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is marked down is going to take the fly 
when it covers him; that would be too 
liberal an interpretation of the dry-fly art. 
Indeed, there is a good deal of chucking 
and chancing before he takes it at all. I 
am disposed to think that the abortive 
casts of the dry-fly are quite as numer- 
ous as those of the wet. 

My difficulty was to get at my plop- 
ping fish. The strong down-stream wind 
made a long throw impossible. I got 
behind a clump of fthistles; and, after 
drawing sufficient lire, began to cast. 
The moment the fly-reached the spot 
and commenced to drift, the fish darted 
towards it, making a decided wave in the 
effort. At the same. moment another 
trout broke the water below it. The oc- 
cupant of the bush had outwitted his 
rival before the fly reached him. Fish, 
as a rule, keep to their own pitch and 
will not stir unless the fly comes over 
them. This habit is a marked one 
amongst Test trout. I believe I was 
right, therefore, in thinking that the 
eagerness of my quarry was due to com- 
petition with another trout in the swim. 
Meanwhile I struck and went fast, but 
the captive, on finding himself hooked, 
promptly returned to his hiding-place in 
the bush and fouled my line in the trail- 
ing branches. Next he tore down-stream 
and I had a bad minute in getting rid of 
the entanglement. Fortunately he stopped 
—probably because no pressure was put 
upon him. When I managed to recover 
the léose line, he went on the rampage 
again and played hard to the end. In 
due course he came to the net and scaled 
1% lbs. 

Further up-stream a trout rose in a 
clump of weeds. On closer inspection I 
saw his tail over water—an unmistakable 
sign that he was grubbing amongst the 
flora. He was a good pounder, but fish 
so occupied do not pay much attention 
to floating flies; they are in quest of the 
minute crustaceans that cling to the 
weeds. A Wickham Fancy sometimes 
tempts a trout that is tailing, but I did 
not think it worth while to change my 
fly, especially as I saw another stopping 
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drifting duns. I got hold of him, but he 
was below takeable size and had to be 
returned. 

There are a good many black-colored 
trout in parts of the river. I covered one 
that was feeding and hooked him. He 
was long enough to scale 114 lbs., but 
he made no fight whatsoever. He was 
as thin as an eel and presented an abject 
specimen of deterioration. I learned sub- 
sequently that these fish should not be 
returned to the water. Anglers longer 
acquainted with the river take every op- 
portunity of destroying them, as once in 
that state they never seem to recover. 
But there were plenty of brown-backs on 
the feed and in excellent condition. Some 
of them when hooked fought splendidly 
and I had to make long strides to keep 
pace with them as they rushed down- 
stream. 

The rise of flies on the Test continues, 
off and. on, the greater part of the day. 
The evening rise is sometimes excellent 
and the biggest fish come on the feed. 
When the sun has gone down and dense 
shadows thicken under the trees they 
prowl about in quest of moths and sedges. 
They seem at times to be glutted with 
duns and show an eagerness for anything 
else that may not be afloat. A fish that 
is seen feeding under bushes is generally 
worth close attention. An alder is not 
unlikely to interest him, he being prob- 
ably on the lookout for caterpillars that 
drop from the overhanging branches. 

The surroundings of the Test are de- 
lightful. The copious foliage of the 
woodland throws long shadows over the 
meadows. The brown rushes that lift 
their spiky points above the spongy marsh 
are the home of the wild duck and sum- 
mer snipe. The cat-like calls of the 
peewits, as they rise into the air, are the 
unmistakable warrant of solitude and de- 
tachment. And when the angler carries 
a basket that he has occasionally to shift 
from shoulder to shoulder, these incidents 
by the way live long in his mind and 
have the power of recalling a good day 
on the Test.—Scariff in the London 
(England) Shooting Times. 
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AN INCIDENT OF WILD-FOWL SHOOTING. 


By EDMUND RICE, Junior. 


HE approach of the duck season has 
always been a welcome one to 
me, ever since I was old enough 

to carry a gun. So that, whenever my 
business afforded me an opportunity to 
close the office and take a few days va- 
cation, I would invariably turn to the 
gun cabinet and my shooting clothes, 
rather than the golf sticks and other im- 
plements of more urban sports. 

The Pacific Northwest has about every 
known species of water fowl ; for, having 
a fine sea coast and sheltered harbors 
where the birds may take refuge from 
storms, the salt as well as the fresh-water 
varieties are in great abundance. 

Puget Sound—a magnificent body of 


water with which the great ocean has. 


blessed the northwest quarter of the 
State of Washington—is at nearly all 
times as unruffled as a lake, and at the 
same time has the salty, crisp air of the 
surf. It has innumerable arms and coves, 
into which small rivers empty them- 
selves; so that the wild fowl, working 
their way up these places, soon lose 
their salty and fishy flavor, engendered 
by the food on the beaches ; on the other 
hand, the fresh-water ducks soon get 
like their marine companions by too fre- 
quent feeding in the bay and salt marshes. 


The incident which I am about to re- 
late occurred after a heavy snow and 
cold snap had caused the ponds and 
mouths of the streams in the region 
wherein I hunted to freeze over and the 
ducks to leave for warmer climes. The 
few that remained were starved and fishy 
and very wild. Shooting frcm blinds 
was, of course, my favorite method, as I 
am a fair wing shot. But on days that 
they refused to fly one had to resort to 
methods well known to the farm lad and 
pot-hunter—namely, stalking them until 
within close range and then destroying 
them in large quantities as they lay 
huddled together. On the shore of the 
inlet where I hunted, I had built a small 
cabin; so that it was an easy matter to 
keep a shelter and a base of supplies for 
myself and friends on a several days 
hunt. My brother and I were the only 
ones, this time; and on arriving at the 
place we did not find a very encouraging 
outlook. A few fish ducks here and 
there in the open water was the only 
game in sight, and there were no whir 
of wings or resonant calls to warn us of 
the presence of mallards or geese, which 
were wont to feed in the meadows. We 
resolved, however, to make the best of 
it; so our plan of action was to try and 
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locate the game and stir it up to flight. 
I worked up the stream, my brother 
traveling in the opposite direction—so 
that each of us could scour the country 
and cooperate in starting the flight. 
After following the meandering of the 
shore, I grew disheartened at not being 
rewarded for my laborious progress 
through mud and brush, over logs and 
tangled débris. I finally reached an im- 
provised blind—a clump of bushes which 
I had thinned out and covered over, 
leaving a small aperture at the top and 
front to shoot through. This point com- 
manded a fine view of the mouth of a 
stream, as well as of a meadow where 
the ducks were wont to feed. It was 
evident that they were having their pic- 
nic somewhere else that day, for nothing 
came my way. I, however, was enjoy- 
ing my one solace, the pipe, and had 
just knocked the ashes out and was 
arising to retrace my steps, when a 
well-known cry broke upon my ears. 
“Honk! a-honk! A-honk! a-honk!” 
it called, and, looking up, I saw a lone 
Canada goose flying in wide circles 
about 100 yards high, as though pick- 
ing out a place to alight. Quivering 
with excitement, I slipped my heaviest 
load (No. 4s) into the little 16-gauge 
and hugged the blind. However, the 
bird did not seem to fancy that particu- 
lar part of the country, and, rising to a 
greater height, it headed in the direction 
where my brother was hunting. I like- 
wise turned in that direction, but with 
little idea of bagging the bird. By the 
time I reached my brother, he too was 
in his blind and beckoning me to get 
under cover. Following :the direction 
his finger indicated, I saw the same 
goose acting in the peculiar manner as 
at first—this time, however, nearer the 
ground. He finally lit in the centre of a 
meadow about 200 yds. from us, so that 
there seemed little chance of getting 
him. Geese, in their habits, are much 
more wary and shy than ducks, and very 
suspicious of the presence of their ene- 
mies. But, as neither of us had had any 
luck up to this time, we wanted this fel- 


low bad, and resolved to stalk him from 
opposite points, so that on his arising he 
would probably get within range of one 
of our guns. My brother, having located 
himself behind a fence about 100 yds. 
from the bird, gave me a signal, at which 
I started to crawl towards him from my 
point. 

It was anything but pleasant, worming 
one’s body over the wet, slimy ground 
and getting soaked to the skin, but the 
excitement of the sport always nerves 
me up to any ordeal. I had the good 
fortune to have in line with him a small 
bush; so that my movements were not. 
detected over the flat ground. On reach- 
ing the bush, I squinted at him through 
the leaves and estimated the distance as. 
about 100 yards. 

How I wished for my rifle! but then 
an idea struck me. Cocking both bar- 
rels, I quickly rose and ran towards him 
at top speed. To my great surprise, he 
made no effort to fly but stood stupidly 
staring with his great, long neck stretched 
out and his grey body silhouetted against 
the yellow field. Suddenly, when about 
50 yds. from him, I slipped and fell 
headlong—landing the gun a little dis- 
tance ahead of me. Picking myself up, 
and the gun, I again rushed forward— 
the bird still remaining as though rooted 
to the spot. When within about 25 
yds. of him I gave him the right barrel, 
expecting of course to see him fall over 
stone-dead; this he did not do, but, in- 
stead, turned leisurely around, and with 
a great effort rose into the air. Thun- 
derstruck at having evidently missed 
him clean, I took careful aim at his re- 
treating body and fired again. He stilk 
kept on—carrying with him my last 
heavy load of shot. I was just about to 
hurl after him a hearty anathema (which 
I will not print here), when he suddenly 
gave up the ghost and struck the ground 
with a thud. He was a fine young 
gander, fat as butter, and tipped the 
scales, dressed, at 12 lbs. 

While my brother was admiring the 
bird and congratulating me on the suc- 
cess of my ruse, a cracked voice, some 
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two rods distant, hailed us with: ‘Wall, 
thet’s shorely a fine goose ye got! Most 


as big as his mate that I done killed in. 


the meadow yesterday. The dum gander 
has been hollerin’ and flyin’ around, 
lookin’ for her, ever since!” So that 
was the explanation. Heart broken, the 
male had mourned the loss of his con- 
sort and had looked for her in vain! No 
wonder that he made no effort to fly 
when I approached him, as, being over- 
come with grief at the loss of his beloved 
mate, life meant little to him. I gave 
the farmer a cigar and departed and 
from that moment our luck changed. A 
warm breeze, known in that region as 
the Chinook, sprang up and a thaw set 
in, bringing back the game in large 
numbers. Mallards and teal circled 
around our blinds in the meadows, while 
along the shore we bagged many an un- 
suspecting canvasback and blue-biil. 

At the end of the day’s hunt, by our 
fire, we sorted and counted our game, 
which consisted of 7 mallards, 9 teal, 
5 canvasbacks, 4 blue-bills and one 
Canada goose. A fair bag for one day’s 
sport, or rather half a day’s, as we had 
spent the entire forenoon in getting the 
goose. 


> 


AN EVENTFUL KANSAS QUAIL HUNT. 


The train stopped at Volland and two 
hunters alighted. A rollicking setter 
was unloaded from the baggage car, all 
smiles (tail waggles) and eager for busi- 
ness. The day was warm and quiet. 
The first frosts had already put the 
autumn colors on the woods and hills. 
Here, in the little valley of Mill Creek, 
surrounded by wooded bluffs which are 
as near mountains as Kansas produces, 
lies Volland. These hills are used only 
for grazing purposes. The little valley 
is very fertileand produces bumper crops 
of corn, alfalfa and other farm products. 
The populace is mostly German, pros- 
perous and contented. Years ago, be- 
fore this section had a railroad, when 
times were at their worst in Kansas, 
these people unloaded their wagons and 
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made homes of what was there on the 
ground. They built houses and barns 
of the white limestone which is the chief 
ingredient of these hills. They quarried 
and dressed the stone with their own 
hands. Miles of stone fence, forming 
lots and pastures, wind around, up and 
down these bluffs. Their houses and 
barns are roomy and commodious, stand- 
ing like great rugged monuments to the 
genius and hardihood of the pioneers. 
These early settlers were of the stuff that 
has made Kansas famous. 

We were very grateful to Mr. Kratzer, 
the storekeeper and postmaster, when 
he tendered us the use of his horseless 
carriage (the mule and cart) for the after- 
noon. We received full instructions as 
to how to get the best results. “His 
name was Jack.” We would have known 
that. ‘He was a bit lazy.”” We would 
have bet money on that. ‘He was a 
little tough mouthed and bullheaded” — 
like a mule—‘ But he would get there,” 
we were assured. 

After much insisting, we got him to 
where the road forked, about a half-mile 
from the store; not being able to get 
him to go the way we wanted to, we tied 
him to a tree. The dog jumped out and 
ran down along the foot of the bluff, as 
though she intended running through 
several different States. We loaded our 
guns with No. 8 chilled and 22 grains 
of Smokeless. Where’s the dog? What? 
quail already! Sure enough, about 100 
yards away, where the scrub-oak met 
the cornfield, stood Chica. She was 
young and very enthusiastic and by the 
time we reached her she was actually 
whining in her excitement. 

Burr—r-r-t! a quail sailed up the hill 
to the right. Bing! from Mac’s Parker. 
No meat for supper. Laughter from me. 
Burr—r r-t! from right under Chica’s 
nose. My Ithaca spoke out sharply, and 
a good live bird sailed out over the corn 
as prettily as you ever saw it done. 
More laughter—this time from Mac. 
We moved up a couple of steps and out 
went the bunch. There was shooting 
now for everybody! Look at them 
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drop. Two, then three fell. Five at 
four shots. Four fell dead in the grass 
on the hillside. One fell, crippled, in 
the cornfield. Chica was after it in a 
jiffy—retrieving it nicely. The other 
four were easily found. As we stood 
admiring them, Chica almost went crazy 
with delight; she jumped up and kissed 
Mac before he knew what she was doing ; 
tried to do me the same way. She kissed 
and nosed the birds all around, jumped 
up and down, barking, and acted like 
any other fool pup having a good time. 

The bunch went up the bluff and 
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wings would fan our faces; then down 
the hill with the speed of a rifle ball 
they’d go—tilting first to one side, then 
the other, to avoid the sumach tops. 
About the time you would get the bead 
on them, they would drop into the scrub- 
oak or a bunch of saplings at the bottom. 
Here is where it takes a practiced eye 
and quick work or you get no birds. 
Out of 18, we bagged only 8. This 
seemed to be about all here, so we 
started down toward where the lucky 
ones had stopped. As we neared a strip 
of saplings at the foot of the bluff, bor- 














“At Volland, Kansas, we Borrowed a Horseless Carriage.”’ 





settled, somewhat scattered, in the heavy 
grass and sumach at the top. Instead 
of making a détour, so as to approach 
them from the most advantageous posi- 
tion, we went straight up the hill after 
them. Chica was holding one, and, by 
the time we had climbed the hill to her, 
we were all out of breath. I wish to 
register this, right here, as an excuse 
for some awfully bad shooting. As we 
neared the crest of the bluff, the birds 
began to get out. They would curl 
back over our heads, so close that their 


dering the corn, Chica came to a staunch 
stand. ‘Now, Mac,” said I, “this may 
be the last one we will find of this bunch, 
so let’s be sure and bag him. On ac- 
count of the trees below, he will have to 
come out either toward you or me. 
Now, don’t be surprised.” But he was; 
so was I. That bird got out and went 
straight down into those saplings, which 
were as thick as they-could grow. The 
dodging he did to miss all the limbs 
made it almost impossible to get the 
bead on him. I dropped to one knee, 
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to get a better view beneath the limbs. 
I felt like this bird had outgeneraled us. 


Suddenly—perhaps because he found ~ 


the saplings too thick for fast going or 
maybe because he felt that I was about 
to pull on him—he started straight up. 
I followed him with the bead until he 
appeared above the trees and then pulled. 
That was the best bird we killed that 
day. I thought more of that shot than 
any two others. I believe any one would. 
We don’t want a bird to fly up on a limb 
or post and sing us a little song, while 
we take a rest on a fence so as not to 
waste our ammunition. We want them 
to show a game spirit and be worthy of 
our lead. 

Mac went to get the donkey, intend- 


ing to get him up on the top of the bluffs | 


and come on around to a wooded ra- 
vine we could see a little distance ahead. 
I started on with Chica, and had only 
gone a short distance, when she stopped, 
staunch, in the edge of the corn. A 
single bird, I thought, and so walked on 
without caution, knowing it would lie 
close. Imagine my surprise when a 
bunch of about 30 got up. Bing! bing! 
and I got two. One more came up. 
He was a wise one. He knew I couldn’t 
kill three straight when I was so sur- 
prised, I try to not be surprised at any 
thing when hunting quail; but, try as 
you will, they will surprise you, any 
way. A few went across the corn into 
the alfalfa. These I followed—saving 
the largest bunch (which went to the top 
of the bluff, as usual) until Mac could 
join me. Chica was on her good be- 
havior and it was nice open shooting. 
Each one tried to join the bunch on the 
bluff, but only one in five, succeeded. 

I started to the bluff to join Mac, for 
I didn’t want him to get there first and 
flush the birds. The grass was heavy 
here and I knew they would lie close. 
Chica was working pretty lively now up- 
wind. Soon she began showing signs— 
working very cautiously, lest she mis- 
judge her distance and flush. On and 
on, slowly—until we think she is per- 
haps mistaken. Steady now! one foot 
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curled up and a little forward; her nose 
low and her broad white flag rising at a 
pretty angle. AsI walked up she looked 
at me from the corner of her eye as much 
as to say, ‘‘Be careful there, sir!” A 
bird flushed some distance ahead and 
Mac took it very nicely. Then two 
more and two we get. Chica is still at 
the old stand, and we know more birds 
are close. With a great flutter one 
came out, not a foot from her nose. I 
shot too quickly and missed it clean. 
Mac took it at a good distance, and then 
crowed, of course. Chica, who had been 
standing staunch all this time, relaxed 
and moved forward a few steps; then 
stopped short, her nose turned at a right 
angle—indicating birds in that direction. 
Up they went. Four fell. Down the 
side hill a few steps she found more 
birds, and stood—squarely facing a 
woven wire fence which ran along the 
edge of the timber. I walked down to 
her and saw that she was uneasy about 
something. The woven wire was per- 
haps 30 inches high; above it were three 
barbed wires about 8 inches apart. She 
looked up a moment; then, with the 
stealth of a cat, leapt between the wires 
to the other side, striking the ground in 
nearly the same position as before mak- 
ing the leap. Now she was satisfied and 
straightened out, assuming her favorite 
pose. Not caring to get over the fence 
I tossed a rock into the brush, and a 
quail fluttered out and away, unharmed. 
She seemed to think this was all the live 
ones and began to retrieve our dead 
birds. She went from one to the other 
as though there was no doubt about 
finding them; while I, a human being 
(the highest order of animal life), could 
not have found half of them. She knew 
when she had them all and was ready to 
go. Wise little animal! What would 
we sportsmen take for our dogs? What 
can we not learn them, if we try? Yet 
we hear people say “‘the worthless dog” 
and similar comparisons which places 
the standard of our four-footed friends 
at a low pitch; but I want to say that 
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the blood of a sportsman courses not . 


through the veins of such people. 

i ‘We walked up to the highest point 
of the bluff. “Mac,” said I, “have a 
look!” Down the valley we could see 
for miles. Here and there the green of 
the alfalfa mingled with the golden yel- 
low of the cornfields. On each side of 
the valley the bluffs rise almost perpen- 
dicularly. The oaks which covered their 
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great!” said Mac. ‘“Let’s stay here,” 
said I. “I would,” said Mac, “but 
there’s some more quail down here.” 
And away we went. 

The rest of the morning we had fine 
sport—bagging the legal limit less two. 
Not until we were seated on the cushions, 
bound for home, did I realize that I was 
thoroughly tired. But wasn’t it fun! 

Horace B. AMRINE. 








“WHAT WOULD WE TAKE FOR THEM?” 


(Mr. Amrine and Two of His Favorite Setters). 





sides, unwilling to give up their leaves, 
were shimmering in the sun, red, yellow 
and brown. Below us the little stream 
rippled merrily. The music from a near- 
by barnyard floated up to us: the drake 
quacked basso to the baritone of the 
turkey gobbler and keen soprano of the 
Guinea hen. A red squirrel chattered 
saucily from the top of a giant sycamore 
—apparently scoffing at things that 
walked on the ground where they were 
liable to get their feet muddy. ‘It’s 


WANDERING WAYS OF WILD LIFE. 





If it were not for the migrations of 
fish, our food supply would suffer severe- 
ly. Each year the herrings come down 
from the unknown North, past the coast 
of Norway, and are caught by millions. 
Curiously enough, during the past few 
years the shoals have been taking each 
year more and more northerly tracks, 
and there is a great discussion as to 
whether they are permanently altering 
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their route. The herring especially is a 
long-distance traveler. All along the 


west Atlantic Coast they can be found..- 


Some of them have their breeding places 
on the coast of Africa and around the 
island of Sardinia in the Mediterranean 
Sea. In the early part of the year the 
herriag lay their spawn there, and, im- 
mediat.ly after hatching, the little her- 
ring minnows start for the North— 
always following the Gulf Stream and 
traveling in great shoals. As they travel 
close together, the reflection of their 
silvery backs can be seen for a long 
distance. 

On their journey north they are caught 
in great numbers off the coasts of France 
and Spain. There the little herrings are 
prepared in olive oil in the great can- 
neries and become the sardines of com- 
merce. Portions of these vast shoals 
of fish branch off in different directions 
—some going on past the west coast, 
north of France, in through the English 
Channel. Here they find the shallow 
waters of the Netherlands, where they 
are caught in great numbers and re- 
named Holland Herring. They are then 
about three-fourth’s the size of the full- 
grown Norwegian herring. 

Salmon, of course, go up in the Nor- 
wegian rivers and fiords every year, to 
lay their eggs. The sea trout, the stur- 
geon, the sea lamprey and the eel all act 
in the same fashion. 

* * * * 


Reindeer migrate with the same regu- 
larity as the swallows. They move 
south when winter sets in, but as soon 
as ever the snow begins to melt they 
travel steadily north—sometimes for as 
much as a thousand miles. 

* * * * 


Who would dream of a crab traveling 
any considerable distance. Yet recent 
investigation shows that crabs go right 
out to sea in winter and only come in to 
shore again when spring returns. In 
October of 1907, 124 marked crabs were 
liberated from Kalmar near the island 
of Oeland; 12 have since been re-caught. 
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One of these was picked up less than a 
year later only 7 miles south of Oeland 
Point, on the west coast of Sweden. 

* * * * 


Mice occasionally migrate in large 
numbers when food grows scarce, trav- 
eling considerable distances to fresh 
houses. Farmers in a part of Gothland, 
Sweden, had a good reason to become 
aware of this fact when, a couple of years 
ago, vast swarms of mice invaded their 
cornfields at harvest time. But the 
mouse only travels when it has to. The 
rat, on the contrary, seems to take a 
yearly outing in very much the same 
fashion as do human beings. Rats are 
the most migratory creatures in the 
world. Whole colonies of them leave 
the towns at the end of summer and 
spend a month or two in the country— 
apparently in order to enjoy the change 
of food which the country affords at that 
time of year in the way of fresh fruit and 
grain. Before cold weather sets in, they 
are all back in their old quarters. 

x * * * 


To end a holiday by deliberate suicide 
is so strange a phenomenon that for 
a long time people looked upon the 
stories of the migration of the lemmings 
as an improbable fiction; yet the facts 
are beyond dispute. At irregular inter- 
vals these rat-like creatures start out 
from their homes in the fastnesses of 
Northern Skandinavia in huge droves, 
numbering tens of thousands, and travel 
steadily southward. Death pursues them 
in a hundred forms. Hawks and other 
birds of prey hover above them; foxes, 
wolves and men decimate them. Thou- 
sands are drowned in rivers; yet the rest 
struggle on, until they reach the sea. 
They do not stop there, but plunge in, 
and, swimming out, struggle on until at 
last their strength fails and they drown 
—not a one ever returning from this 
strang journey of death. This extra- 
ordinary migration of the lemmings has 
long been a puzzle to the Skandinavian 
people. One curious explanation that 
has been offered is, that the little beasts, 
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stimulated by inherited instinct, are striv- 
ing to reach their winter quarters in the 
long lost Continent of Atlantis, which 
now lies deep buried beneath the waters 
of the Atlantic Ocean. 


* *x * * 


Insects too migrate at times in im- 
mense numbers. Every year, during the 
month of July, the people of the south- 
ern portions of the Skandinavian Penin- 
sula see vast flights of butterflies mov- 
ing northward from the southern conti- 
nent. . Cart J. RIcKMAN. 

Belvidere, Illinois. 
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PIONEER DAYS IN CANADA. 


About sixty-eight years ago my par- 
ents left the old home in Merrie England 
and with their four children settled in 
Canada, in what is now the Township 
of Ellice, then a dense wilderness shel- 
tering bears, wolves and all manner of 
wild creatures native to the land and 
latitude. As I look from my window 
upon the children playing in the street, 
it seems marvellous that such changes 
should have come about in so compara- 
tively short atime. I cap well remem- 
ber our first sugar-boiling. I was then 
about 7. My sister and I had been all 
day with the men at the camp, watching 
the contents of the big iron kettles as it 
bubbled up in miniature geysers and 
craters, and momentarily threatening to 
boil over. Night was at last approach- 
ing, and Father told us we had better 
run home, for the forest after dark was 
no place for either children or grown 
people. In vain we pleaded to remain 
longer, so hand in hand we started, now 
and then looking back at fires shining 
red in the gathering gloom. Sometimes 
a deer would start up and plunge into 
the thick growth or the dismal hoot of’ 
an owl strike terror to our childish hearts. 
In those early days there were few or no 
toys, and my dearest pet was 2 little 
black calf that Father had given “e on 
my birthday. Every night I would feed 
it and shut it up in a little lean-to built 





and black calves. 
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close to our own log house. As we 
were running home from the sugar-bush, 
a black object ran out of the darkness 
and across our path. ‘Why, Nancy, 
that was my black calf!” I cried, after 
the first start of fright. ‘I believe it 
was,” said Nancy; “but Mother said she 
would shut it in.” 

“Let’s go after it,” I cried. “And get 
lost in the woods, and maybe have to 
stay out all night?” retorted Nancy. 

Of course I knew she was right, but | 
Oh, dear! how I hated to lose my black 
calf! Stumbling along, and now and 
then falling over a moss-grown log, we 
followed the blazes on the trees until 
finally we came out into the clearing 
where our humble shanty stood alone in 
the solemn wilderness. As soon as we 
were inside the door I exclaimed, “O 
Mother! did you lock my black calf in 
its shed?” ‘Of course I did, child,” 
she answered. “Now hurry up and 
get your supper before the light of the 
fire dies down.”” In those days we had 
no gas jets or lamps, and even candles 
were a luxury, only used when guests 
arrived. So Nancy and I soon crawled 
into our bed in one corner of the room, 
and before many minutes passed were 
sound asleep, dreaming of camp-fires 
The next morning, 
while we were still at breakfast, our 
nearest neighbor, Mr. Smith, opened the 
door and walked in. “Good morning, 
Mrs. K.,” he said; “I brought you a 
piece of bear meat for your dinner. I 
killed a dandy big black fellow early 
this morning, just at the edge of your 
clearing. The lazy brute got at my sap 
last night and drank over a gallon. I 
tell you what, it was a good thing for 
your girls that they did not meet him 
on their way from the sugar camp.” 

“OQ Mother!” we cried in chorus, 
‘‘that was our black calf!” and then we 


‘told them our story; and when we were 


through, Mother came and kissed us 
both. (This little story is just as my 
mother used to tell it to us). 
GrorciA G. WINKLER. 
Stratford, Ontario. 
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Wir the advent of September comes 
an increase of longing for the field and 
the sports that are assured, provided you 
go where the game-hog is unknown and 
the fence corners are not cleaned out too 
closely. Some one has said that the best 
part of an outing is preparation therefor, 
and I am sure that this person has hit 
upon a truism. Those of us who have 
the fever know well the pleasure of tak- 
ing a rainy day or some other spare time 
to look over the field equipment and 
study what is needed for the coming 
campaign. Your veteran does not care 
very much for appearance, and, unless 
his outside clothing be absolutely worn 
out, there will be no need for new pur- 
chases of either coat or trousers. The 
gun or rifle is of course in perfect con- 
dition, but maybe a fellow wants some- 
thing new. At any rate, there is no 
harm in looking over the new stock in 
the store. The clerk is always obliging 
and will probably entice a purchase be- 
fore you realize what has happened. It is 
so easy to buy and the pleasure of pos- 
session does not wear off for a long time, 
sometimes never—even though the ar- 
ticle may not be used more than one 
season. 

* * * . 


THE rail and reed-bird season opens 
along the Atlantic Coast this month and 
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the river marshes will be full of boats 
and shooters when this number is being 
read. To my mind, while I have killed 
many, there are other birds far better on 
the table than the much _ vaunted 
“reedy.” Heretical as it may be, the 
common English sparrow, when he has 
fed as he does in the fall on the wild rice, 
becomes equally as fat as the reed-bird, 
and, when properly prepared for the 
table, cannot be distinguished from his 
more aristocratic rival. On the other 
hand, the rail is a real delicacy and one 
who really enjoys eating a game bird 
will never have enough of this tooth- 
some dainty. In looking over some 
notes, made 30 years ago, I find refer- 
ence to a month spent along the Delaware 
River, in close proximity to some of the 
best rail marshes in Pennsylvania. Cir- 
cumstances gave me the services of a 
professional pusher and skiff whenever 
the tide served and my time would per- 
mit, which was nearly every day—thanks 
to a superior officer, who enjoyed eating 
better than he did shooting and was wil- 
ling to take my duty in return for the 
game I[ brought in. The proud possessor 
of my first breechloading gun, a Rem- 
ington, I shall never forget the first morn- 
ing I started out to learn how to stand up 


in a moving boat while shooting. My 
skiff was moored to a long pier jutting 
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out into the river far enough for a tug 
to land passengers, and, just as day was 
breaking, we cast off and the sharp nose 
of the little boat was turned around the 
corner of the pier towards the marsh 
which began just the other side of the 
piles on which the pier was built. As 
Pawley, the pusher, skilfully manipulated 
his long pole, the boat slid along with 
little rocking motion and I found that I 
could maintain my position fairly well. 
As we turned the other corner of the 
pier, I saw a picture I shall never forget. 
Little curls of mist were rising from 
the surface of the water ; the dank, moist 
marsh odor was thick and strong; and 
there, within 20 ft. of the bow of my 
boat, perched on a patch of drift, were 
four rail-birds, their beady black eyes 
scanning these intruders upon their pri- 
vacy with curious rather than frightened 
intent. Pawley whispered to shoot, and 
possibly I might have succumbed to the 
temptation had not the birds taken to 
their wings, fluttering lazily along over 
the tops of thé tall grass and oats—two 
dropping dead from the discharge of my 
two shots. I heard Pawley mutter some- 
thing about getting the whole lot if the 
chance had been taken, but we were now 
gliding through the reeds, which were so 
high that I could just see over the tops. 
As we rustled along, sometimes three 
and four rail would flutter up out of the 
tangled and matted mass of vegetable 
growth which we were passing—some- 
times dropping back dead; at others 
dropping, without being touched, for I 
was having my first experience in shoot- 
ing at a moving object and I missed 
many more than I killed. Pawley was a 
marvel at picking up the dead. Twice 
I killed three or four birds as quickly as 
I could shoot and re-load, and he marked 
down and retrieved nearly every one, 
while I was entirely bewildered except as 
to the general direction in which I 
thought a bird had fallen. By the time 
the tide had made and was rapidly fall- 
ing, my stock of cartridges had been ex- 
hausted; so we shipped the push-pole, 
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and, each pulling a pair of oars, it was 
not long before the skiff was once more 
moored in its berth. 
* * * * 

Hornapay terms the ornithological 
family to which the rail belongs the 
Marsh Dwellers, which aptly expresses 
their environment as the average gunner 
finds them. Years ago many apparently 
intelligent sportsmen believed that the 
rail-bird turned into a frog during the 
winter or at least hibernated in the mud 
until the next spring. The life history 
of the rail is still shrouded in mystery, 
but it does migrate and is capable of a 
long flight when it gets ready to start. I 
have repeatedly seen a rail rise out of a 
tangle of grass, when the water was high 
and concealment not easy to find, and fly 
clear across the Delaware River at a 
point where it was over a mile wide. 
They are a beautiful bird, though sombre 
in plumage, and to see one strutting like 
a diminutive turkey gobbler is a pleasing 
picture. One sometimes finds a King 
Rail (Rallus elegans), which is two or 
three times as large as the common rail 
and flies much more rapidly when it can 
be flushed. All rail prefer to skulk in 
hiding, and sometimes may be seen run- 
ning through the reeds, more like a rat 
than a bird. Rail are easily killed with 
fine shot, the greatest drawback to a big 
bag being the ease with which they are 
lost when killed, or, if only wounded, the 
skilful manner in which they conceal 
themselves—sometimes clinging to a sub- 
merged object until drowned. Eels and 
catfish, as well as water-snakes, are also 
responsible for the disappearance of dead 
and wounded birds. I once shot a big 
water-snake swimming, off with a rail in 
its mouth, and tore the bird as well as the 
head of the snake to pieces, firing at such 
close range. In muzzle-loading days the 
rail shooter equipped himself as well as 
possible to permit rapid shooting. He 
carried his powder, shot wads and caps 
in a specially made tin box, so arranged 
that when the lid was off the powder the 
shot were covered, and when the shot 
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compartment was opened, the powder 
was covered. Naturally accidents would 
happen and it was a frequent occurrence 
for one of these boxes to blow up, from 
fire accidentally getting into the powder. 
The guns used to get so clogged with 
powder dirt and fouling that it was al- 
most impossible to drive a wad down the 
barrel, and the experienced shot provided 
himself with a stout hickory ramrod 
(much thicker and stronger than the reg- 
ular rod attached to the gun) which 
would enable the wads to be driven home, 
no matter how dirty the barrel. At the 
height of the season it was dangerous 
to venture on some of the marshes, so 
many were the boats and shooters. I do 
not remember any fatal accidents, but it 
was not at all an infrequent accident for 
a man to lose an eye, and one case came 
into the hospital to which I was attached, 
from whose back I picked nearly 200 
small shot—fortunately only the edge of 
the charge striking the human target. 
The ideal weapon for such shooting 
would be a double gun of about .45 
calibre, certainly not larger than 20- 
gauge; but it is such easy shooting that, 
after one gets a bag large enough to go 
around when he gets home, it is about all 


he wants. 
* * * 


Tue Kine Rai is sometimes called 
the fresh-water marsh hen, in contradis- 
tinction to the salt-water marsh hen, clap- 
per rail, mud hen, etc. I have killed this 
latter alleged game bird on the salt 
marshes of the Jersey coast, where they 
used to abound, though now practically 
extinct from persecution by gunners in 
the early fall and others who took their 
eggs by the barrel during the nesting 
period in the spring. If starving, I might 
again kill enough to preserve life; but 
otherwise should advise against wanton 
slaughter of a harmless and entirely use- 


. less bird for the table. 


+ * « * 


CurIousLy enough, the giant sand-hill 
crane belongs to the same natural order 


as the rail. Those of us who have never 
traveled through the habitat of this bird 
cannot appreciate the addition to any 
landscape that a flock of these long- 
legged fellows must make, but any of the 
Sports Afield Family who live in such lo- 
cations will know what I mean. Mrs. 
Mary Austin published a little poem on 
the sand-hill crane in St. Nicholas, sev- 
eral years back, which is well worth re- 
peating here: 
Whenever the days are cool and clear, 

The sand-hill crane goes walking 
Across the field by the flashing weir, 

Slowly, solemnly stalking. 
The little frogs in the tules hear, 
And jump for their lives if he comes near; 
The fishes scuttle away in fear, 

When the sand-hill crane goes walking. 


The field folk know if he comes that way, 
Slowly, solemnly stalking, 

There is danger and death in the least delay, 
When the sand-hill crane goes walking. 

The chipmunks stop in the midst of play; 

The gophers hide in their holes away; 

And ‘‘Hush! Oh, hush!’’ the field mice say, 
When the sand-hill crane goes walking. 


* + + * 

Towarps the latter part of the month, 
when the chestnuts have formed, the 
grey squirrel will be busy. The leaves 
are still too thick to make the little ani- 
mals easily found while hiding, but with 
a good tree dog one can make a bag 
without much trouble. It has been 
claimed that shooting a squirrel with a 
load of shot is murder, but if the brother 
who thus thinks and says will follow a 
good dog in a vicinity where the squir- 
rels are hunted freely and does not come 
home feeling a change of heart, I will be 
mistaken. During the last year of my 
squirrel dog’s life, though he was getting 
old and losing his sight, I shot between 
150 and 200 squirrels within a radius of 
15 miles of my home, and on the level I 
cannot remember one that was killed 
while perfectly still, that I could see more 
than a very small portion of the body, 
and by far the majority of those that en- 
tered my hunting coat pockets were 
killed while running and jumping from 
tree to tree. Time after time the old dog 
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would tree; and, by the time I would get 
up to him, he would be either at another 
tree or following the moving squirrel as 
it jumped from one tree to the other. 
Now, to stop a jumping squirrel with a 
load of shot requires quite a bit of skill, 
and in my neighborhood it is the excep- 
tion to get a sitting shot at any kind of 
game. 
* * * * 

THERE be those who deride dove 
shooting, even going so far as to throw 
in some sentimental reasons why this bird 
should not be shot as game. As a mat- 
ter of fact the average sportsman would 
prefer to sentimentalize over Bob White, 
the woodcock or jack-snipe, if sentiment 
is to enter into a discussion of the ethics 
of field shooting. All shooting has its 
drawbacks; but I have wondered, as the 
years have passed, whether those of us 
who are now preaching on the text of 
small bags, preservation of game, etc., 
are not urged on by just a little selfish- 
ness. Whether we are not just a bit 
hypocritical? But, however that may be, 
if you can find a place where doves are 
using for their water supply, and will 
shoot every one you kill as it swings in 
to see who is there, I am inclined to think 
you will have found a new sport, if not 
already acquainted with the bewildering 
curves of these swift flying birds, and, 
once inoculated, you will long for the 
time to come when the young doves are 
fully feathered and begin to flock. 

7 * * * 

STEALING along the quiet waters of the 
creek that finally widens out into a mill 
dam, you may happen upon a happy fam- 
ily of wood-ducks—the handsomest bird 
indigenous to this country. Of course 
when they rise to escape, the ready gun 
stops one or more of them—for Alas! 
they are game and at the mercy of any 
one with a gun that can get within 
range. Somehow or other, there does 
not seem to be quite the same feeling 
about other ducks—for example, the 
little teal, now to be found along the 
fresh water marshes. What little beg- 
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gars they are to fly! The first gun I 
ever shot was an ancestral affair that 
had been changed from flint-lock to 
percussion and if everything went along 
all right would go off almost every time 
the hammer fell. I used to spend the 
summer months on a farm belonging to 
a relative with enough sporting instincts 
to own this alleged firearm and with it 
I used to make life miserable for the 
small game to be found in the neighbor- 
hood. One morning I had the gun with 
me when I went through a cornfield to 
visit a night line in a pond entirely sur- 
rounded on three sides by growing corn. 
As I arrived on the margin of the pond, 
I saw a small duck sitting on the water 
in the middle of the enclosure, but, think- 
ing it to be a tame duck (of which we 
had quite a flock), paid no attention to it 
and began to haul in my line. Suddenly 
this supposed tame duck turned rapidly 
into a wild one and disappeared like a 
shot. The next morning, it or another 
was there again and this time I took a 
pot shot at it on the water, but never 
touched a feather. I shot at that duck 
about six times that summer, without 
doing it material damage. The next time 
I saw a teal was while shooting rail sev- 
eral years later, when four of the little 
blue-wing fellows squattered out of the 
reeds in front of me, and before they 
could get fairly straightened out I 
dropped three with the first shot and shot 
about eleven feet behind the remaining 
duck that almost cracked the atmosphere 
in leaving the vicinity, it was so scared. 
x * x x 


Tue Colt Patent Firearms Mfg. Co. 
have obtained a perpetual injunction 
against an American sporting goods 
dealer, preventing further importation 
and sale of an automatic pistol, made 
under the Browning patents by the 
Fabrique Nationale d’Armes de Guerre, 
Herstal, Liége, Belgium. Just why any 
one would want to buy an American 
patented pistol made in France is a 
query, but whoever does should heed this 
warning. SAm’L J. Fort, M. D. 


iii 
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SQUIRREL HUNTING IN THE NATION. 





In those days I went squirrel hunting 
in thé Choctaw Nation, where the un- 
dulations of the Ozarks lose their ab- 
rupt angles as they flatten out to blend 
with the plains. It is a delightful re- 
gion, with wonderful variety in the con- 
tour of the country, the soil, trees and 
game. Hills. and valleys, clothed with 
primeval forests of pine and hardwoods ; 
rocky ridges with sparkling springs; 
broad, level, treeless prairies, and jun- 
gles of swamps, give to the country a 
pleasing panorama. 

The call came to me one exquisite 
autumn day when all Nature seemed to 
repose in the silence and satiety of the 
summer's closing days, and even the 
creatures of the wood seemed hypno- 
tized by the soporific splendor of Nature. 
Sun-spangled, glowing and _ breathless, 
the park-like forest spread out before 
me, with windrows of gleaming leaves, 
untouched by the frost but seeking 
Mother Earth because they had lived 
their allotted day and had received the 
eternal message. 

The silent native who introduced me 
to this enchanting realm walked a long 
ways into the very heart of the woods 
before evincing any interest in squir- 
rels. As I plodded behind him, I had 
ample opportunity to study the man and 
his ancient muzzle-loading shotgun and 
to speculate on the use or purpose for 
the dejected looking nondescript cur 
that slouched at his heels. The cur had 
the general markings of a foxhound, 
but there all resemblance ended; for he 
was undersized, defective in conforma- 
tion and evidently very much a mongrel. 
That he could have anything to do with 
the pursuit of the day never once entered 
my mind and I set down his presence to 
the habits of the natives to have dogs at- 
tached to them. I did not reveal to the 
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reticent native my astonishment, that, 
with berries and ricks of nuts and pine 
cones all around, [I had not yet seen a 
squirrel. Accustomed to the habits of 
the red squirrel of the Canadian woods, 
which hastens to greet the hunter with 
its insolent chatter and to warn all the 
creatures of the woods of your presence, 
or those of the fox squirrel, that skulks 
behind a limb and frantically waves his 
flag to betoken his location, I was not 
aware that one might tramp noiselessly 
all day through the Southern woods and 
not see a grey squirrel. 

On a rocky ridge, where grew a num- 
ber of large, isolated hickory trees, the 
native sat down on a windfall and gave 
a signal to the dog. The latter moved 
off in his melancholy, drooping man- 
ner and began to scent the ground all 
around him, moving in a circle and then 
zig-zagging all over the ridge until he 
came to a tree, where he stood up on 
his hind legs and nosed its bole as far 
up as he could reach. Dropping to 
the ground, he went around to the other 
side of the tree and repeated the per- 
formance. Then he silently started 
down the ridge. ‘Cum down agin,” 
was the native’s succinct comment, as he 
got up and followed the dog. A dog's 
sense of smell has always seemed to 
me a marvelous faculty. How a bird 
dog can pick out a bird’s scent in the 
grass and differentiate between such 
subtle odors as divers vegetables, rot- 
ten wood, weeds, fungi, mammals, insects 
and other birds is incomprehensible, and, 
besides, How can a dog tell whether a 
scent is going or coming? The native’s 


mongrel was engaged in a more per- 
plexing problem: in following a trail 
over bare rocks and through dry sand, 
that absorbs all odor, until he came to 
the broken-off stub of a tree, when, after 
going all around it and nosing the trunk 
as he had previously done to the other 
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tree, he gave voice to a deep bay. 
“ Holed, I reckin!” was the native’s sen- 
tentious remark. The dog, however, 
appeared to be dissatisfied, for he left 
the stump several times and circled but 
always returned and bayed. We put our 
shoulders to the rotten stump and over- 
threw it but there was neither hole nor 
squirrel. The native looked puzzled. 
“Done gone,” he presently said, and 
pointed to a creeper suspended from an 
overhanging tree, and, looking down 
through the thick woods towards a ra- 
vine, he continued, ““ Him sure could go 
right smart thar.” Off in the woods we 
heard the dog again. ‘‘ That fool houn’ 
er-chasin’ er rabbit.” “How do you 
know it’s a rabbit?” I inquired. But 
before I got a reply a squatty swamp 
rabbit scurried past us. 

We lost trace of the dog and wan- 
dered around. Diplomatically I in- 
quired of the native why he hunted squir- 
rels with a blunderbus. ‘“ Kain’t take no 
chanst,” he replied and proceeded to ex- 
plain that there were turkeys in the 
woods and “ Hit takes a powerful shoot- 
in’ gun to kill em.” I afterwards learned, 
but not from the native, that he had pur- 
posely left his squirrel gun at home so 
as to give me all the chances at the game. 
The sharp wail of the dog interrupted 
us, and, as if in answer, the native spoke : 
“Got ’em sure!” I was determined to 
learn the language of the dog for my- 
self and therefore asked no questions. 
Sure enough, the squirrel was up in an 
isolated hickory. 

“Yas, sah! possum an’ coon,” was the 
native’s reply to my inquiry as we fol- 
lowed the devious ways of the dog; “ but 
yer kain’t fin’ ‘em in ther day, ‘case 
they’s hid erway.” The sight of game 
had evidently loosened the native’s 
tongue, for he told of foxes and wolves 
and bears and of how some one had 
killed a deer last winter down in the 
swamp on Big Boggy. I gathered from 
him that there were lakes “Jes’ swim- 
min’ with ducks” and fish also and how 
“them snipe birds” by the thousands 
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winter in the swamps. I still am in- 
clined to think that “them snipe” were 
woodcock. ; 

As we were crossing a wagon road 
that traversed the woods, the native sud- 
denly stopped, while telling of two In- 
dians who had been lynched on a big oak 
that grew near us, to answer the dog. 
“ Runin’? Huh!” was his comment, and 
forthwith he dismissed the tale of the 
lynching as being of minor importance 
to the actions of the dog. The dog’s 
note changed and the native added to 
his former remark, “ Treed ’im!” Treed 
he must have been, for when we reached 
the dog he was barking up a giant syca- 
more which still had most of its leaves 
clinging to it. It seemed impossible to 
find the game and I suggested to the 
native that he should fire his gun into 
the branches of the tree, while I kept 
a lookout for the squirrel. The native 
pondered the question a moment and 
then fired The report almost stunned me 
and seemed to rock the very earth but it 
had the desired effect, for the game ran 
out to a terminal bare of leaves and.in a 
minute he was in the bag. I praised the 
dog, which pleased the native, for he took 
up the tribute with ‘“ Yas, sah! that thar 
houn’ doan’ talk to no bobcats ner er- 
socerate with polecats.” 

We came out on a small clearing 
where there was a tiny cotton field among 
the blackened stumps. | went over to 
the well beside a small log cabin because 
I was thirsty. A woman came to the 
door and subdued a rabble of dogs and 
saluted me with a pleasant “ Howdy!” 


I inquired if I could get a drink. 
“Lordy! no, sah!” she replied, “ ’case 


of the Injuns—for the Guv’ment doan’ 
allcw no liquors.” 

Beyond the clearing we got two squir- 
rels out of a wild pecan tree and further 
on another. Later I added one more 
to the bag and with these I had to be 
content. I feel sure that not one of the 
squirrels we brought to bag would have 
reached that receptacle that day if it had 
not been for the native’s dog. 
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It is an old story now of how, when 
America was discovered, the five civil- 
ized Indian tribes had a republican form 
of government and courts and how they 
petitioned the Colonists to recognize 
them as a civilized and independent na- 
tion. The Colonists made war on them 
and ultimately banished them to the wil- 
derness, where, without aid from the 
Government, they have maintained them- 
selves all those years and withal kept 
the wilderness inviolate. But that is of 
the past. They are now clothed with 
Statehood and are selling their allotments 
to white settlers. The shriek of the lo- 
comotive, the Chug! Chug! of the walk- 
ing beam and the hum of the devastating 
portable sawmill are heard in the land, 
and the wilderness will soon be a thing 
of the past. Then, when all trace of the 
primitive sliall have been eradicated, 
Nature will demand retribution and in 
due course there will be a return to 
Nature and some future Omar will give 
posterity a new version of how 

‘*The lion and the lizard keep 
The courts where Jamshyd gloried and drank 
deep; 

And 0 i that great hunter, the wild ass 
Stamps o’er his head, but cannot break his 

sleep.’’ 
: J. H. Mackay, M. D. 

Norfolk, Nebraska. 


DISCOVERY OF YELLOWSTONE PARK. 








This is the story told me by William 
Peterson, who was one of the party of 
three white men who first traveled in the 
district which is now known as the Yel- 
lowstone National Park. 

In the fall of 1869, Wm. Peterson, D. 
E. Folsom and C. W. Cook set out from 
the present site of the town of Bozeman, 
Montana, on a general prospecting and 
exploring trip. Folsom and Cook were 
new to the West; both were college men 
but made of the real pioneer stuff. Peter- 
son was far the eldest of the three, and 
had seen much of the world. As a sailor, 
he had visited Cape Town, Calcutta and 
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many other ports. He was present when 
the British fleet entered the Dardanelles 
during the Crimean War. Later, he 
placer mined in California, after taking 
a hundred and twenty day voyage round 
Cape Horn.. In 1861 he joined the rush 
to the gold fields of Idaho. His varied 
experiences naturally marked him for 
the leadership of the little party. 

Soon after starting, Indians were 
sighted, and a consultation was held. 
Peterson said: “The Indians have seen 
us. The best thing we can do is to 
tighten up our packs and saddles, fill our 
cartridge belts, keep to the high ground 
and go about our business as though we 
feared nothing.” This advice was acted 
upon. When riding along a high ridge, 
they were met by two braves, who, by 
signs, demanded gun caps, powder and 
other things. Peterson acted as spokes- 
man. He made the Indians understand 
that they would get nothing—holding up 
a rifle cartridge, to show that his party 
did not use muzzle-ioading guns. He 
then told his companions to ride on, 
while he remained behind as a_ rear 
guard to watch the movements of the 
Indians. But the Indians did not trouble 
them. In fact, from this time until their 
return, six weeks later, they saw no signs 
of Indians or white men. 

After crossing the west fork of the 
Yellowstone River, they went up the east 
fork about 20 miles and then struck west 
diagonally to the timbered hills. Soon 
they found themselves in a land of many 
strange things. A creek they named 
Alum Creek, from the large deposits of 
alum foiind there. Sulphur, too, in large 
lumps they found, and sulphur springs. 
They camped at the main falls, which 
they measured; and their measurement 
stands to this day. From here they pro- 
ceeded up the river to the next falls and 
found a lake, on the shores of which 
they camped. At this camp they carved 
their names on a rock, made a mortise in 
a large pine tree, and placed the rock 
in it. 

Where the river emptied into the lake, 




















they crossed to the other side and dis- 
covered hot springs. For a few days 
they rested here, bathing in the springs 
and picking up curiosities. Westward, 
six or eight miles, they found another 
lake, in the midst of the timber. The 
water of this lake was a beautiful blue. 
While exploring in the neighborhood of 
the lake, Peterson came upon a gigantic 
mud spring, which was making the 
ground shake and was spattering show- 
ers of mud around. Said Peterson: 
“ Hell is right here, boys.” 

Traveling westward, they came to the 
Firehole Basin and saw the big geysers. 

Gathering up various curiosities, they 
traveled leisurely to a river, which they 
afterwards found to be one of the forks 
of the Madison River. They followed 
this home, with four horses laden with 
curios. All kinds of game were abun- 
dant in the new Wonderland, but none 
was killed, except an elk, shot by Folsom. 
Folsom was a civil engineer by profes- 
sion, and throughout the trip he had 
kept accurate record of their movements. 
Shortly after his return, he went to 
Helena and gave his notes to Colonel De 
Lacey, who, at that time, was making a 
map of Montana. Folsom is an uncle of 
Mrs. Cleveland. Once he ran for Gov- 
ernor of Montana, but was defeated. 
And Peterson, after his many wander- 
ings, is living in Salmon City, Idaho—a 
town which is a perfect nest of old- 
timers. But he says, somewhat bitterly: 
“We old-timers are back numbers now.” 

Basit C. p’EAsuM. 


THE “GAME HOG” FOOLISHNESS, 








There has of recent years been a great 
outcry against the game hog; so much 
so that the average man hardly dares to 
fill his creel, lest he be branded with the 
odious epithet. All this kind of thing 
is very well in its way; but, when we 
sally out to fish or shoot we want to re- 
turn with a decent bag of fin or feather. 
Years ago, when game and fish were 
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more than ordinarily plentiful, no one 
presumed to call his neighbor a vile 
name, and if the present day mem- 
bers of the population who carry this 
not too nice word on the tip of their 
tongues would quit some of their talk- 
ing and get down to business, we should 
have less vermin and more game in many 
districts than we now have. 

Just so long as a man kills what fish 
or ‘game he or his friends can use with- 
out waste, or what he can sell for other 
people’s consumption, he shall not come 
under the stigma of the epithet hog. 
Keep down the vermin, permit the sale 
of game, and before long the general 
public will begin to see that it is well 
worth while to conserve the wild things 
and breed game birds for profit; and 
when at length that day arrives, we shall 
have plenty of fish and game, and both 
will be upon the market at a price within 
the reach of even the poorest purchaser. 
There are today far too many Don’ts 
in our game laws, and the few who : 
would propagate game or fish for profit 
are unable to do so, owing to the fool 
laws as at present enacted. 

We have only to look at England, 
where the one old game law still holds © 
good, and notice the numbers of Ameri- 
cans who are yearly going over the At- 
lantic for their sport, to enable us to 
see that our laws are entirely wrong. 

The day will yet come in America, 
when game of all kinds will be sold in 
the markets at a reasonable price, and 
when it comes we shall have any quan- 
tity of good shooting and fishing. 

RICHARD CLAPHAM. 

Davisville, Ont. 


WHY THE HERD STAMPEDED. 








Perhaps the younger readers of your 
magazine may be interested in the per- 
sonal recollections of an elder brother, 
whose 57 years have known some close 
calls, one of which I will here relate. 
Though the peril befell me early in life 
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it left my hair almost snow white, for 
I came very near passing-on to revel for- 
ever in the pleasures of the Unknown 
Hence. For reasons which will appear 
the story has never before been told ex- 
cept to a few of my trusted friends. 

I had drifted to the southern tier of 
counties in Kansas, a tenderfoot from 
Ohio, and was employed by a neighbor 
to dig a cellar on a prairie claim he had 
taken. I eventually finished the job in 
good shape and the house that was built 
over that eellar is still standing. Cattle 
raising was then the principal business 
of the country, but was all new to me. 
The things I didn’t know about Texas 
longhorns would have made a big book: 
I had never seen a stampede, and of 
course had no idea what a small thing 
will sometimes start a herd on the ram- 
page. One crisp October morning, in 
1873, | went to my work, carrying a 
dinner-bucket and my old blue overcoat. 
I was working alone, but in sight of the 
headquarters camp of a big ranch which 
held some 2,000 head of cattle on that 
range. I could see twelve or fifteen 
cowpunchers lounging around camp, but 
hardly a pony was saddled, for the cat- 
tle were grazing quietly. About 10 
o'clock the herd had fed nearer me, and 
about a dozen of the old widehorned 
scalawags came to the cellar. Their curi- 
osity was aroused by seeing shovelful 
after shovelful of dirt flying up above the 
grass and settling upon the already large 
but rapidly growing pile. The whole 
herd was within a half-mile, the morning 
hunger satisfied, lazily enjoying the warm 
sunshine. The cattle were all very fat, 
in fine condition for shipping. 

Innocently counting on a little fun, | 
put the old soldier-blue coat over my 
head and crawled to the top of my dirt- 
pile. A few shakes of the coat-tails were 
quite enough. The cattle raised their 
heads and tails, and away they went pell- 
mell, and such unearthly snorting and 
bellowing was never heard. Pretty soon 
the whole darned herd started running. 
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The whole prairie was open for a choice 
of routes. Not a yet 
mounted, but I could see them running 
for their horses, and I guess they were 
feeling a little sore, for the only way on 


cowboy was 


earth you can stop a regular stampede 
is for some one to ride at the leaders’ 
head, risking limb and life to turn the 


herd back on itself and get it to “ mill- 


ing,’ or turning around and around. 

This herd was running quite to my 
satisfaction, and I sat on my pile of dirt 
and enjoyed the sight. It was real fun 
for a while; and then I noticed that the 
cattle had swung around and were head- 
ing back, down a long slope, straight to- 
ward the cellar. It makes me nervous 
yet to think of it. There was no possible 
place of shelter except my hole in the 
ground, and I had to stop right there 
and take my medicine. Brothers, then is 
where the hair bleach got busy. The cat- 
tle could not see me, because, instead of 
depending upon the blue overcoat that 
had caused the trouble, I just pulled my- 
self into an uphill corner of that cellar 
and lay low. Don’t blame me too much, 
for it is tough to be charged by a half- 
mile front of wide, sharp horns. 

The herd was so compact that it could 
not divide when the cellar was reached. 
In the shortest sort of a jiffy that old 
hole was full of beef, until the tail- 
enders just sailed over on the bridge. | 
was not quite killed, but I thought I was 
dead many times over. At best I was 
literally skinned from head to foot, and 
blinded with dust and mud, for the blood 
ran in my eyes in streams. The boys 
never knew what started that herd, and 
I was careful not to tell them—if I had, 
my hide wouldn’t have held shelled corn. 
The ranchman, Sam Holland, said the 


run had lost him a dollar’s worth of beef 
to the head; so it seems I had enjoyed 
a $2,000 circus all to myselfi—which is 
one of the times I got my money’s worth, 
as my white hair will testify. 
F. P. MERCER. 
Conway Springs, Kans. 
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‘AN AMERICAN COLLECTION OF GEESE. 


The confinement of wild birds has been prac- 
ticed throughout the ages by people of many 
classes. While the gallinaceous birds have doubt- 
less been accorded premier honors, the water fowl 
have always been deservedly popular,-as witnessed 
by their universal culture. In this country one of 
the most enthusiastic collectors is T. A. Have- 
meyer, who has gathered together on his estate at 
Mahwah, New Jersey, an imposing collection of 
about 300 specimens, including 7 species of swans, 
28 of geese and 8 species of ducks. The grounds 
include about 3,000 acres of broad, rolling low- 
lands, beautifully situated between heavily wooded 
mountains, and their attractiveness is greatly en- 
hanced by the herds of European red deer and the 
numerous English ring-neck pheasants that have 
been acelimatized. 
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white; the head and face and a band around the 
neck are black, with the throat creamy-brown. The 
bird weighs about 3 pounds. Like other Hawaiian 
birds, this goose may soon become extinct, as the 
result of indiscriminate slaughter by Japanese im- 
migrants. It is found almost solely in Kona, a 
district of Hawaii, where it breeds on the old lava 
fields, feeding on grass and berries, notably those 
of a very abundant Vaccinium, and rarely going 
near water. For some reason, this goose never 
breeds on any of the adjacent islands, several of 
which are in sight. A very interesting fact, con- 
firmed in living birds in the Gardens of the Zoolog- 
ical Society in London, is the giving off of a 
musky odor from the neck of this goose. In 
Europe, the Hawaiian has proved quite 
hardy, and has even been induced to breed. It is 
very docile by nature and affectionate toward man. 


Tey 
goose 


AMERICAN WATER FOWL IN THE NEW YORK ZOOLOGICAL PARK. 


By Courtesy cf the New York Zoological Society. 





The water fowl are divided among three enclo- 
sures, all of which include miniature lakes and an 
ample expanse of grazing ground. The first pad- 
dock encountered includes half an acre of pasture 
and a pond of double this area. In it are kept a 
pair of Hawaiian Geese (Nesochen sandvicensis), 
three Little White-Fronted Geese (Anser erythro- 
pus), two pairs of Magellan upland geese, one pair 
of cereopsis, four spur-wing, two semi-palmated, 
three young European white-fronted and 
four black-necked swans. 

Two of these species are of sufficient interest 
to deserve detailed comment. The Hawaiian geese 
are the rarest and most beautiful of the birds in 
this enclosure, and perhaps they are the first of 
their kind to be seen in this country. Their gen- 
eral color is brown, each feather bordered with 


geese 





The little white-fronted handsome 
birds, and far from common in capitivity. They 
are easily distinguished from the young specimens 
of the European white-fronted goose in the same 
paddock, by their smaller size, larger frontal patch 
and pink beaks. These two species of geese were 
confused for many years, and it is only recently 
that their specific identity has been admitted. The 
little white-fronted goose breeds in Lapland and 
the northern coast of Siberia, migrating in large 
numbers in the fall to Europe and Asia, going as 
far south as Greece and Turkey and even into 
Northern Egypt. In these regions a great deal 
of damage is often done to the winter crops, young 
corn and wheat being destroyed in great quanti- 
ties. 

The second paddock is the smallest of all, and 


geese are 
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includes perhaps one-half acre, with a small pond. 
In this are kept the wonderful Little Maned Geose 
(Chenonetta jubata) of Australia, two pairs of 
the Emperor Goose (Philacte canagica), with a 
pair of black swans, a flock of the vicious Egyp- 
tian geese, and a number of ducks—wood, Man- 
darin, mallard (one of these is a perfect albino), 
red-head, pintail, European widgeon and blue and 
green-wing teal. 

The maned geese are tiny creatures, no larger 
than widgeon. In Australia they are known as 
‘‘wood ducks,’’ and the females do, in a way, 
resemble .those of our own handsome little birds. 
In general color, the males are dark above and 
light gray on the breast, where the feathers are 
mottled with black and grayish white; the lower 
abdomen is a glossy black, and the black wing 
speculum is bordered behind and in front with 
white. The female is duller and the breast 
. feathers are more heavily mottled with white. The 
feathers of the back of the head and neck are 
somewhat lengthened, especially in the males, giv- 
ing the bird a ‘‘maned’’ appearance. This species 
ranges throughout the whole of Australia and Tas- 
mania. The eggs—9 to 12 in number and creamy 
white—are deposited in a hole in a tree standing 
near the water. It is said that the female brings 
the young to the ground in her bill. 

The Emperor Goose is the rarest of the species 
found wild in America, and with its blue body, 
finely barred with white, and pure white head, 
makes a striking appearance. It inhabits north- 
eastern Asia and northwestern America, and breeds 
near the mouth of the Yukon, and the north coast 
of Siberia, laying its eggs on the marshy shores. 
Late in the summer, when the birds have mouited 
their wing feathers and are unable to fly, thou- 
sands are taken in nets by the Eskimos. This 
doubtless accounts for the increasing rarity of the 
species. 

The third paddock of Mr. Havemeyer’s wild 
fowl enclosures is the largest and most important. 
In the centre is a pond of about two acres; to the 
left stretches a splendid four-acre grazing ground, 
and to the right a two-acre marsh, heavily grown 
up with aquatic plants and marsh grass. The col- 
lection of water fowl in this paddock presents a 
wonderful spectacle. One might find it difficult 
to believe that such a number of species could 
live together so amicably; yet the only friction 
that has ever occurred is that caused by the ever- 
quarrelsome Egyptian geese. This gathering in- 
cludes about 200 swans and geese representing the 
following 28 species: Whooping swan, Bewick 
swan, whistling swan, trumpeter swan, mute swan, 
black swan, cereopsis goose, blue goose, lesser snow 
goose, greater snow goose, Ross goose, gray-leg 
goose, European white-fronted goose, American 
white-fronted goose, bean goose, pink-footed goose, 
bar-headed goose, Chinese goose, empéror goose, 
Canada goose, Hutchins goose, white-cheeked goose, 
cackling goose, barnacle goose, black brant, Magel- 
lan upland goose and Egyptian goose. 

The collection of swans is complete and includes 
specimens of all of the known species—seven in 
number. The trumpeters are of course the most 
rare and interesting, as this species is thought to 
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be nearly extinct in the wild state. Hitherto the 
black-necked swan has rarely lived for long in this 
country, but Mr. Havemeyer’s specimens are kept 
out all winter and are in perfect health. 

Four of the species of the genus Branta are ex- 
tremely interesting in their relations to each other, 
and here offer an unusual opportunity for com- 
parison. The familiar Canada Goose (B. cana- 
densis) may be taken as the type. The White- 
Cheeked Goose (B. c. occidentalis) is the western 
representative of the Canada, and is distinguished 
by its slightly darker color and a white ring around 
the neck. The Hutchins Goose (B. c. hutchinsi) 
is a diminutive of the Canada, and hardly differs 
from it in color and comparative proportions. The 
Cackling Goose (B. c. minima) bears the same 
relation to the white-cheeked as the Hutchins does 
to the Canada. The white neck-ring is very clean- 
cut, and the head and bill much smaller in propor- 
tion to its size, approaching in this respect the 
Barnacle Goose (B. leucopsis). 

The Blue Goose (Chen caerulescens) is another 
great rarity. In color it resembles the emperor, 
but the blue body is not barred, the white is more 
extended and the beak shows the heavy mandibular 
groove of the genus Chen. For many years this 
goose was considered to be the young of the snow 
goose and only recently has been accorded specific 
rank. Where these geese breed has never been dis- 
covered, but they are said by the Eskimos to nest 
in the interior of Labrador. It is fortunate for 
the race that such an inaccessible site has been 
chosen, for it is less likely to share the fate of the 
emperor goose. 

While this method of keeping geese makes a 
splendid display, it is not conducive to success in 
breeding, which, after all, is the most interesting 
feature of keeping wild birds in captivity. In the 
rearing of wild fowl, seclusion is the most impor- 
tant factor; without this, success can rarely be 
obtained. It is planned to build this year a num- 
ber of smaller paddocks in which a pair of birds 
may nest in peace and it is hoped that many rare 
species will be raised. So far, the following have 
bred: Canada goose, Egyptian goose, Magellan 
upland goose, European widgeon and mallard duck. 
The breeding of the upland goose is very interest- 
ing, and as far as known is the first record for this 
country. 

One point which forcibly impresses the visitor 
is the entire absence of the detailed care and feed- 
ing which might be expected in so large a gather- 
ing. Once a goose has been placed in a paddock, 
it must be satisfied with the staple fare of grain 
which is provided for all the inmates, and the ex- 
cellent condition of every bird testifies to the 
efficacy of this method. In the early years of the 
collection, the rarer species were kept indoors dur- 
ing the winter; but last year every bird was kept 
in the paddock and not one was lost. If received 
in the fail, newly imported specimens, which have 
been kept away from water for protracted periods 
and whose plumage has become dry, cannot safely 
be wintered out. Those that have become accus- 


tomed to the place, endure the cold splendidly and 
are much healthier and stronger than birds kept 
indoors. It is quite surprising how many tropical 
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birds withstand the rigors of our northern climate. 

Since the writer’s visit to Mr. Havemeyer’s es- 
tate, importations have added to the collection two 
beautiful and uncommon species—the Ashy- 
Headed Upland Goose and the Ruddy-Headed. In 
the wild state, the latter is confined entirely to the 
Falkland Islands, while the gray-headed is found 
in Patagonia, going up to Chili and Argentina to 
escape the hardships of the Antarctic winters. 
Both of these rare species have been bred in 
Europe, and all of Mr. Havemeyer’s specimens 
were reared in captivity. This fact is of great 
advantage in the attempt to induce birds to breed, 
and it is hoped that Mr. Havemeyer will be able 
to establish more records for the first breeding of 





Harvey’s Pond if under the supervision of the 
Club. Col. Geo. Harvey of New York City then 
delivered an address, which was followed by re- 
marks by Governor Proctor and Congressman Fos- 
ter. A Pennsylvania minister told a true fish story 
and this part of the program was closed with a 
short talk by Mr. Titeomb. Mr. Titcomb is Presi- 
dent of the Club and a more able man would be 
hard to find. He has been for some years Chief 
of the Division of Fish Culture in Washington, 
which position he resigned, and when H. G. Thomas 
recently resigned as State Game Commissioner, Mr. 
Titcomb was appointed in his place. He told us 
that many of Vermont’s laws pertaining to fish and 
game were too strict. He said he wished a club 
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AT THE RECENT GRAND AMERICAN HANDICAP.——Riley Thompson, Winner of the Big Event, 
in the Hands of His Friends, after Breaking One Hundred Targets Straight. 


Photo by Our Staff Photographer, WM. T. SKINNER. 





wild geese in captivity—Lee S. Crandall in Bul- 
letin of the New-York Zoological Society. 


ie 
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CALEDONIA SPORTSMEN’S OUTING. 


The Caledonia Forest and Stream Club held its 
first mid-summer meeting at Harvey’s Pond, West 
Barnet, Vt., on Aug. 17. First on the program 
was a business meeting, at which 83 new members 
were voted in. The fish chowder dinner for some 
400 guests was served by W. F. Hastie in the hall 
of the Lakeside Hotel and a large dining tent which 
was pitched at one end. Editor Bigelow of the 
St. Johnsbury Caledonian, who was toastmaster, 
took the chair and introduced the first speaker. 
This was Mr. Ladd, a resident of Barnet, who told 
us much of the possibilities of such waters as 





such as the Caledonia could be organized in every 
county to see that we had proper laws and had 
them properly enforced. W. DustTIN WHITE. 


atin 





AMERICAN sharpshooters have again demonstrated 
their superiority—this time in an international 
match, held recently in Pekin. The contestants 
were picked men from the legation guards of all 
nations represented in the Chinese capital. There 
were two matches—one between officers’ teams of 
two men each; the other between enlisted men 
teams of three each. In the officers’ match the 
highest score was made by the American repre- 
sentatives—272; British, second, 254; German, 
third, 244. In the enlisted men’s match, the 
Americans made 415; British, 377; German, 363. 
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IOWA NOTES. 


DURING the summer of 1909, in riding a distance 
of seven or eight miles in the country, we heard 
the cheery call of no less than 35 different quail, 
and each morn and evening Friend Bob could be 


heard within a stone’s throw of our wigwam. But 
the snows of last winter changed conditions. Thus 


far this year we have not seen or heard a single 
one of these snappy little game birds. 
* o * 

Over in Marshall County there were 1,646 hunt 
er’s licenses issued last year, all of which expired 
on July" lst—the fee for a resident license being 
$1.00 and non-resident $10. On an average of, say, 
1,000 licenses for each of the 99 counties in the 
State, what a raft of gunners we are! And this 
does not include all those who contented themselves 
with hunting on their own premises without a li 
cense. 

* * * 

Up at Pocahontas, Guy Robertson is said to be 
trying his hand at raising incubator quail. Re- 
cently he found a quail’s nest with 25 eggs in it. 
The old bird refusing to return to the nest after 
bemg seared away, the eggs were placed in an 
incubator, with the result that about a dozen of 
these cute little birds were hatched, which at last 
reports were doing nicely. 

* * * 


THE fishing at Storm Lake is reported to be the 


best in many years, the catches often reaching 
the lawful limit. Last fall Geo. Lincoln, State 
Game Warden, placed a ear of fish in this lake, 


and later on he expects to take out the soft fish, 
ineluding buffalo and carp, and to restock it with 
more game fish. We believe Mr. Lincoln is serving 
his third term as State Game Warden and it occurs 
to us that he is a good man in a very important 
place. 

* . * 

THAT the good-will and best efforts of the farm 
ers themselves is needed in furthering the protec- 
tion and propagation of game, seems to be the 
opinion of Game Warden Hillard of Adams 
County, who secured ten settings of ringtail pheas- 
ant eggs and distributed them among as 
farmers for hatching under domesie fowls. 
70 chicks were hatched. 


many 
About 
A few have since died; 
but, as they increase very rapidly under favorable 
conditions, it is hoped they will in a short time 
rival in numbers the much hunted praire-chicken 
of our boyhood days. W. M. GRANT. 
Baater, Towa. 


> -- -— 


AN ARCTIC EXPLORER’S EXPERIENCE. 


Prof. Fiala, in a letter to Spratts Patent, the 
famous kennel and poultry yard supply house of 
Newark, N. J., writes as follows: 

‘¢T have tested your Dog Cakes through two 
years in the frozen zone. I had previously been a 
member of an Arctic expedition, where the dogs 
were fed while in winter quarters on dried fish, 
eornmeal mush and walrus meat. Over half the 


dogs died before the light of the spring returned 
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—many of them destroyed by intestinal parasites, 
received through eating fish or walrus meat. 

‘* We had Spratt’s Dog Cakes, which 
seemed te agree with the dogs so well and were 
so convenient to handle that, when I prepared to 
go North in command of the Ziegler Polar Expedi- 
tion, | ordered a large store of these cakes with 
which to feed the dogs on shipboard and during 
the winter. 


some 


A circus tent served as shelter for the 
animals at our winter quarters at Teplitz Bay. 
In this inclosure.we always kept an open case of 
(log cakes and a tub of tallow (needed by the 
animals in the extreme cold of the Arctic). Out 
side of an occasional feast of Polar bear meat or 
pemmican and the water furnished them each day, 
the dogs were thus allowed to feed themselves. 
At the end of the long night the dogs were in 
splendid condition—ready for any sledge journey. 
We lost only a few through sickness. The second 
winter our total loss at Teplitz Bay was only eight 
dogs, and these were killed in dog fights or ear- 
ried away on floating ice. ANTHONY FIALA.’’ 
=e 


ITEMS OF INTEREST. 


219 Chadwick Ave., Newark, N. 
J., writes as follows and invites answers from our 
readers: 


CHAS. KEIM, 
‘* Please inform me as soon as possible 
of a place and guide where I can get some first- 
class duck and 
weeks beginning Dec. 
days’ travel of New 


goose shooting during the two 
25th. Preferably within two 
York City.*’ 


* * 7 


D. R. Gipson of Idaho, 
estingly as follows, and any of our 
experience in 


Gooding, inter- 
readers with 
matters are invited to answer 
him, through the columns of Sports AFIELD. ‘¢ I 
am preparing,’’ he 


writes 
such 
Says, for a trip across the 
Snake River Desert, and hope that some of your 
readers will inform me where to obtain food stuff 
for such a trip. It must be light in weight and 
compact. I read some time ago of a food, which 
our Government had adopted for its soldiers, that 
was composed chiefly of nuts and rice, made into 
a cake which is very nutritious. But, after perus- 
ing the pages of SpoRTS AFIELD (which I get regu- 
larly), was unable to find any 
this nature.’ 


advertisement of 
* * * 


Few things contribute so much to the comfort 
of your camp as a good light. You know how con- 
venient it is to have light just where you want it, 
without waiting until some one brings up a lantern. 
Oil lamps are inefficient and gasoline ones mere 
makeshifts. Now, however, you can install a sys- 
tem that will delight you with its convenience, 
safety, and brilliancy—namely, the Bystrom Sys- 
tem. For the camp, the Bystrom light is un- 
equaled. For lighting the living quarters, the 
kitchen and boat landing, it is superior to any 
other. It does not get out of order and in every 
way provides a safe and economical light. Send 
for free booklet and agents’ introductory proposi- 
tion to Bystrom Gas Lamp Co., 918 So. Clinton 
St., Defiance, O. 
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IN MEMORY OF OLD VIRGINIA. 


All the seats were taken in the car which I 
entered one morning in early April. An old col- 
ored man sat next the door. It is not often in 
these days that I see that type of black man. | 
used to see that kind on the old Virginia planta- 
tion, where he was Uncle Lige or Uncle Sambo 
to all the household. His days were devoted to 
useful toil, and his evenings to his banjo and the 
old plantation melodies that no one can ever sing 
again as musically as they were sung then; and 
never in his wildest visions did he dream of log- 
arithms and Greek roots for his race. 


He bowed apologetically to right and left and 
took the vacant.place. 

Just before leaving the car, I slipped a silver 
piece into his hand, saying:, ‘‘ Uncle, get you a 
nice luneheen with this—in memory of Old Vir- 
ginia.’’ 

‘¢ Thank you, Mistis,’’ he said, opening his 
hand to look at the little gift, and then closing it. 
Then he touched his hat and thanked me again. I 
left the car with a sunnier feeling in my heart 
because of the chance meeting, but with no thought 
that I should ever again hear of my old Virginian. 
That afternoon I received a bunch of arbutus 
which had been left for me by an old colored 

















AT THE RECENT GRAND AMERICAN HANDICAP.— John W. Garrett, Colorado's Popular Trap 
Shot, who in the Opening Event scored One Hundred Straight——breaking 80 
Singles and 1o Pairs of Doubles without a Miss. 


Photo by Our Statf Photographer, WM. T. SKINNER. 


‘* Take this seat, Mistis,’’ he said, rising prompt- 
ly. Mistis sounded very ‘‘ homey ’’ and pleasant 
to me. It had been so long since I was Mistis to 
anybody. 

‘* Thank you, unele,’’ said I. ‘‘ Keep your 
seat. I would just as lief stand.’’ 

‘“ Seuse me, please, Mistis, but ’tain’t fitten 
fer you teh stan’. You mus’ set,’’ he admonished 
respectfully. 

I took his seat, thanking him for his courtesy. 
Soon a departing passenger left a vacancy. 
‘* There is a seat for you,’’ I said to the old man. 

‘* Between the ladies, ma’am?’’ He hesitated. 

“¢ '¥ou,’’ T enad, 





man—‘*‘ fur the tall lady with a long blue coat 
an’ white hair—in memory of Ole Virginia an’ 
dem ole time days.’’—La Salle Corbell Pickett in 
Lippincott’s Magazine. 


A 


J. J. SCHUMACHER, the well-known Beaver Dam 
sportsman, writes that the fishing is fine in his 
section of Wisconsin, and in proof of same sends 
us several good bass fishing photos that are begin- 
ning to have a bad effect on the efficiency of our 
oftice force. The photo of a 4-pound black bass, 
dripping fresh from the waters of Fox Lake, is an 
especially good one. 
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AN ARMY BANQUET. 





A Tennessee veteran who served in Forrest’s 
famous cavalry recently indulged in the following 
interesting reminiscences: ~ 

‘* A good dinner was as strange to our camp as 
a five-dollar gold piece, and I remember well how 
eager we were for persimmon time. Then it often 
happened that we got a good fat possum out of one 
of those trees. We’d skin him and leave him hung 
up overnight for the frost to touch him just once. 
Next day we’d roast him in the ashes with plenty 
of yellow yams, so sugary that the sirup would 
ooze aut of them like resin out of a pitch pine 
tree. Talk about terrapin and canvas-backs. Why, 
man alive! possum and taters is the thing that 
makes you truly thank God for the space there is 
within you! Such sweet meat and so fat and 
juicy! And when the last morsel has gone down 
how calm and contented you feel—how much at 
peace with all mankind! 

** T reckon the best dinner we had in our camp 
was one fall day in ’64, when we were hanging 
on to the flank of Sherman’s army as it marched 
through Georgia. One of our foraging parties 
brought a cow into camp, and the head fell to 
my share. I had my man wash and clean it; then 
I set him to digging a pit in the clay soil about a 


your lips! Our mouths were watering all the time 
we were skinning that savory, smoking headpiece 
with our frog stickers. Each man stepped up to 
the table and cut off a slice with the same handy 
weapon, pared off the hard baked rind of a yam 
and sat down on a nearby log to chew and chat. 
We would shake our heads at each other and smile 
in a knowing fashion and then shake our heads and 
smile again, like schoolboys out for a frolic. Take 
it altogether, we ate—yes, sir, we really ate—with 
a relish and gusto Delmonico’s or Chamberlain’s 
never saw. Everybody agreed that the melting 
tongue of that cow was the most delectable morsel 
he had ever enjoyed.’’ 


ITEMS OF INTEREST. 





Max HENSLER of Colorado Springs is shooting 
his Marlin trap gun at a clip that bids fair to 
develope some world’s record scores. 


* * 


OF especial interest to the shooting public at 
this time of year is the new model 12-gauge 
Marlin Field Gun, made in take-down form and 
holding six shots. Having handled the arm, we 
find that it balances well and is a most rapid 








THE NEW MARLIN FIELD GUN. 





yard square. In it he built a fire and heaped it 
way, way up, so that after it had burned for an 
hour and had been cleaned out that pit was pretty 
near as hot as Tophet. Then it was ready for 
business. We put the head, skin and all, on the 
bottom, with plenty of those sugary yams along- 
side. Over the top we put some oak planks we 
borrowed from a neighboring farmhouse afd cov- 
ered them over with earth. You can imagine how 
perfectly everything was cooked in that ready 
made oven. 

Meantime I sent out invitations to Gen. Pat Cle- 
burne of Arkansas, Gen. Brown of Tennessee, Col. 
Moses Wickes and other Army men stationed near 
us. There’s no need to say that all responded; 
for, let me tell you, the Federals had swept the 
country almost bare and it had been short commons 
with Bragg’s army for many weeks. Our table 
was made of three oak planks, held up by crotched 
tree branches. Our dining room was the scrub oak 
grove where we had pitched our camp, with the 
wilé birds singing and chirping in the leaves. The 
fresh smell of the earth was in the air, and what 
more did we want? 

That cow’s head was served on a hot oak plank 
for a trencher, with the yams cuddled alongside. 
Our hunger was our sauce; our condiments were 
plain salt and pepper. But how it made you smack 


shooter. Its barrel is of smokeless steel, 25 inches 
long, modified choke, and it should prove a splendid 
weapon for wild-fowl shooting. It has double ex- 
tractors, automatic recoil safety lock, and other 
features that the sportsman will appreciate. Its 
weight is but 6 Ibs., 9 ounces. For complete illus- 
trated catalogue of Marlin shotguns and rifles 
enclose 3 stamps for postage and address the Mar- 
lin Firearms Co., 49 Willow St., New Haven, Conn. 
7 - * 

TORRICELLI, the famous Italian mathematician, 
discovered a way to make a vacuum tube for 
laboratory purposes as early as the 17th century. 
But he hardly dreamed that 20th century ingenuity 
would evolve from his idea a practical household 
necessity. The Icy-Hot Bottle is a glass bottle 
within a glass bottle, with a vacuum between. The 
vacuum is a non-conductor of heat and cold and 
prevents the liquid placed in the bottle from chang- 
ing temperature. The heat or cold of the liquid 
can’t reach the outside air and the heat or cold 
of the outside air can’t reach the liquid. Hot 
liquids poured into it remain hot 24 hours. Cold 
liquids poured into it remain cold 3 days. No 
chemicals used. Nothing to do but fill the bottle 
and cork it. Further information can be obtained 
by addressing The Icy-Hot Bottle Co., 214 Long- 
worth St., Cincinnati, O. 
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THERE IS A PECULIARITY 


in the free-air life of Americans.. They are known and seen the world 
over on pleasure bent, but really in search of Health, Vigor, Vitality, 
from overwork, mental and physical. They also seek a pure, tonical 
stimulant, and find in 
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w O CHICAGO, JUNE 21-24, 1910 
No. 1 No. 2 
Gran Am + 4 INO. W. GARRETT, of Colorado Springs, Colo., 
The d American Handicap broke THE ENTIRE PROGRAM ON THE FIRST DAY 
Won by RILEY THOMPSON, of CAINESVILLE, MO., who JUNE 21—100 STRAIGHT 
broke 100 STRAIGHT FROM 19 YARDS (80 Singles and 10 Pairs—All 16 Yards) 


OTHER HONORS © 


HIGH SCORE ON DOUBLES: JNO. W. GARRETT, 57 out of 60. LONG RUN ON DOUBLES: W. D. STANNARD, 
41 straight. Two Ties for First Place in the Professional Championship: Jno. W. Garrett and Homer Clark. 
LONG RUNS: Riley Thompson, 130. Jay R. Graham, 125, Jay R. Graham, 102. Jno. W. Garrett. 109 (including 10 pairs). 


In making the above remarkable records all the gentlemen used 
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im writing to Advertisers, kindly mention “Sports Aficia.” 
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ITEMS OF INTEREST. 


AT the recent Collinsville (Conn.) tournament, 
the Stevens Gun Club of Chicopee Falls, Mass., 
won first prize in competition against the New 
Haven, Hartford, Unionville and Collinsville gun 
clubs. This five-team match—50 birds; three men 
to a team—was the leading event of the day. 
Messrs. Snow, Arnold and Osborne of the winning 
team were equipped with Stevens repeating Trap 
Grade shotguns. 

* 

WE understand that John A. M. Lethbridge, 
whose. address is Santa Eulalia, Chihuahua, Mexico, 
is about to start a first-class hunting resort in the 
Sierra Madre—the peaks of which great range 
can be made out on any clear day far to the south 
of El Paso. ‘‘I shall soon have everything O. K.,’’ 
he writes us. ‘‘An American friend of mine went 
out week before last with some of my dogs and a 
guide and in 16 days bagged five mountain lions 
and three bear. I don’t call that bad—do you?’’ 


WE show herewith one of the new Stevens No. 
14% Little Scout rifles, which supersedes the old 
No. 14, to which it is vastly superior. It has a 
regulation varnished stock and fore-arm, case- 
hardened frame, horizontal extractor, an 18-inch 
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469 to 498 points out of a possible 500. Fourteen 
of the crack shots were equipped with Stevens tele- 
scopes. In last year’s match, the use of telescopes 
was not permitted, and, in consequence, the aver- 
age per cent. of each man on the American team 
was 94.5 per cent. This year the average per 
cent. per man was raised to 98.3 per cent., which 
is very significant of the value of Stevens tele- 
scopes. The results of several other important 
contests all tend to show the marked value of 
these telescopes in the making of top-notch scores. 
* 


Reports from the Miramichi, Nepisiguit and 
Restigouche Districts in New Brunswick indicate 
that plenty of salmon are going up the various 
streams. The recent heavy rains have made the 
fishing a little uncertain, but the sport is excellent 
when fish take the fly, as they are lively and put 
up a good fight. This is also a fine thing for the 
rivers, as the fish are now able to reach the upper 
spawning pools. Grilse are appearing in numbers 
in all the streams, large and small—the great 
waterways of the Miramichi getting their full 
share. The private car Frisco of B. F. Yoakum, 
president of the St. Louis & San Francisco Ry., is 
standing on the siding at Indiantown, in the Mira- 
michi District, and Mr. Yoakum and party are 
enjoying a delightful trip arranged for them by 








THE NEW STEVENS 


LITTLE SCOUT RIFLE. 





barrel and open rear and German silver front 
sights. The breech block drops down when car- 
tridge is to be inserted, and it can be easily taken 
down by removing screw beneath frame. It is 
chambered to take the .22 Long Rifle cartridge, 
but will shoot .22 Long R. F. and .22 Short R. F. 
as well. Further details of the Stevens Arms Co., 
Box 5680, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


THE interesting book on dog diseases, which Dr. 
Glover is sending out free, on receipt of request, to 
all genuine sportsmen, is an interesting treatise on 
the various ailments of our four-footed friends, 
and if the advice therein contained be carefully 
followed, your dogs will be in fine fettle for many 
strenuous days afield this coming autumn. With 
all sportsmen of the Old Guard, Dr. Glover’s name 
is a household word; but many of the younger 
generation of shooters do not realize the years of 
study he has given to the treatment of animal ail- 
ments. In fact, every owner of a good dog should 
have one of his books within reach. Address, Dr. 
H. C. Glover, 118 West 31st St., N. Y. City. 


* * * 
At the recent International Match between the 


United States, Great Britain and Australia, 15 
shooters, equipped with Stevens rifles, scored from 


Mr. Hickson. They will pole up the main Dun- 
garvon — fishing all likely places. Turning at 
Forty-Mile Tree (the head of good fishing water) 
they will return to the mouth of the Renous, which 
they will ascend 16 miles. These rivers are re- 
ported high, but thousands of salmon and grilse 
ascend them in such water. Dave Mandeville, the 
guide in charge, expects to catch this rush of fish, 
as he did several times last year, and if so Mr. 
Yoakum will have a fine trip. The weather is 
simply delightful. 


a eR 


SPOKANE’S BENCH SHOW. 


Thos. S. Griffith, Prest. of the Spokane Kennel 
Club, writes that many handsome silver cups will 
be awarded as special prizes at the bench show 
in connection with the Spokane Fair, on Oct. 3 to 
8. Special cups are offered by the Exchange Nat’l 
Bank, the Old Nat’] Bank, the McGoldrick Lumber 
Co., the McClintock-Trunkey Co., the Inland Em- 
pire Biscuit Co. and the Glen Tana Kennels. 
Spokane merchants have always been generous in 
giving special trophies to encourage dog breeding, 
and the list this year is unusually attractive. The 
Spokane Kennel Club is in correspondence with 
James Mortimer of New York, and he may be in- 
duced to officiate as judge at the show. 
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The International Standard 


by which all others are being judged 


STEVENS REPEATING SHOTGUN No. 920 


List Price, $27.00. 


Distinctive Points of Merit: 


1. It has a SOLID Breech—Hamme rless. 


Impossible to get gas or smoke in your face. 


2. It has the freest action. 


The quickest repeating loader known. Gets in a double or six shots more 
rapidly than any other Repeating Shotgun. You can’t make the Stevens 
** balk” or clog. 


3. Easiest sighting shotgun known. 

Experts make higher scores and new shooters make high scores more 
quickly with a Stevens Repeater than with any other gun on the market, be- 
cause it is a natural pointer and has that perfect balance heretofore unknown 
to repeating shotguns. 


4. The cleanest and lightest trigger pull on any Repeating 
Fire Arm. 


5. The lightest working repeating action on any Repeating 
Gun made. 








Order from your Dealer—insist on Our latest catalogue and ‘‘ How to 
STEVENS. If you cannot obtain, Shoot Well” will make you a bet- 
we will ship direct, express prepaid, ter shot. Send for these today. 
upon receipt of catalogue price. Indispensable Reference Books. 


J.STEVENS ARMS & TOOL COMPANY 


P. O. Box 5680, 
CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS., U.S. A. 




















ie writing te Advertisers, kindly mention “Sports Afield.” 
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THOMAS R. PATTILLO. 


With deep regret-Sports AFIELD chronicles the 
recent death, at Halifax, of Thomas R. Pattillo, 
who will long be remembered as a distinguished 
son of Nova Scotia and one of the most expert 
salmon fishermen of his day. To us it was always 
a delight to meet him and feel the warmth of his 
genial, whole-hearted personality. To his love for 
the sports of field and forest in his own beautiful 
Nova Scotia are to be attributed his rugged health 
and delightful length of days—almost 80 years. 
Till within a year of his death, our friend has 
never missed his regular annual salmon fishing 
trip, and he was an equally enthusiastic moose 
hunter. His son, R. 8. Pattillo, M. D.—Chicago’s 
distinguished oculist — was with him in his last 
hours. 


‘ 
————»>—__ 


THE NEW IDEAL HAND BOOK. 


During the past 35 years the Ideal Mfg. Co. 
has compiled from its own experiments, and from 
the experience of its correspondents 
throughout the world, a vast fund of 
+ detailed information on shooting sub- 
jects and has published this valuable 
shooting data in The Ideal Hand 
Book for Shooters. This book contains informa- 
tion about all American rifles, shotguns and pistols 
and the proper ammunition for them. It is the 
book the ‘‘ gun cranks ’’ swear by; they consult 
it on all matters pertaining to the accurate meas- 
uring of powders, the casting of bullets and the 
reloading of shells, and many other subjects upon 
which they require authentic information. The new 
edition of this work is a book every shooter should 
have. A copy will be mailed free to any sports- 
man who will send six cents in stamps for postage 
charges to the Marlin Firearms Co., 49 Willow St., 
New Haven, Conn. 
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TWO WITCH-ELK TESTIMONIALS. 


The question, What make of Hunting Boot shall 
I wear? is a serious one for all practical hunters 
and men who spend much of their lives in the 
open. A sportsman can put up with many make. 
shifts, but if his foot-wear be harsh, ill-fitting or 
too heavy, the most promising trip will turn out 
to be a failure. In this connection the subjoined 
two letters with regard to the shoes made by the 
Witchell-Sheill Co. of Detroit, Mich., speak for 
themselves. 


Witchell-Sheill Co., Detroit: 

Gentlemen:—I have worn your Storm Boot dur- 
ing three years’ service with the Pennsylvania 
National Guard and have found them to he all 
that you claim they are. I am very: much pleased 
with them and take pleasure in recommending 
them to any one in need of a strong and water- 
proof shoe. JOHN H. LIESEE. 

513 Snyder Ave., Philadelphia. 


Witchell-Sheill Co., Detroit, Mich.: , 
Gentlemen :—The pair of shoes you made for me 
are just as I ordered and perfectly satisfactory. 
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During the hunting season just closed I have given 
the boots you made for me in 1904 a second year’s 
trial. They are the best water-proof wear I ever 
used—being light, soft and easy—and they will 
even turn snow water. 
FRANK EMERICK, Circuit Judge. 
Alpena, Mich. 


ITEMS OF INTEREST. 


A NEW comer in -the high-grade fire-arms field 
is the Meriden Fire-arms Co., Meriden, Conn. An 
illustration of their Grade A (automatic ejector) 
appears in our advertising pages. Correspondence 
is especially desired from members of the Sports 
Afield Family who want a gun built ‘‘just so.’’ 
For interesting catalogue, mention Sports AFIELD 
and address Meriden Fire-arms Co., Meriden, Conn. 





* * a 

‘¢ T am thinking of going on a hunting trip, and, 
not knowing just the best places to go to, thought 
Sports AFIELD could help me out,’’ writes H. E. 
Bell of Council Hill, Oklahoma. ‘‘ I would like to 
go into Wyoming, Oregon or Washington, as I wish 
to hunt deer, bear and other large game. There- 
fore, would like all the information I can get in 
regard to which of the above places is the best; 
also when the open season begins and what the 
non-residence license fee would be? I hope some 
of your readers will write me, as I mean business.’’ 


REPoRTS received by the Spokane Chamber of 
Commerce from many points along the Columbia, 
Willamette and Clackamas Rivers, are to the effect 
that not in 20 years has there been such a run of 
salmon in these streams as this season, which 
opened on May 1. Hundreds of anglers are also 
scattered along the banks of the streams and big 
catches are reported daily. The opening of the 
season was welcomed not only by the fishing com- 
panies but also by Chief Fish Warden McAllister 
of Oregon, as it marked the close of a bitter war 
which had been raging between the companies and 
the Warden ever since the fish board ordered the 
season closed on the Clackamas and Willamette 
from March 1 until May 1. The Columbia was 
closed during that period by an enactment of the 
Oregon Legislature, but, through inadvertence, the 
Clackamas and the Willamette were omitted from 
its provisions. It became apparent to the board 
that to permit fishing in those streams would not 
alone have the effect of rendering nugatory the 
law with relation to the Columbia, but that it 
would be breaking faith with the fish authorities 
of the State of Washington. It had been agreed 
that the laws of the two States should be uniform 
on the subject, and, relying on its own preroga- 
tives, the board ordered the stream closed. This 
was the signal of a bitter war between the fisher- 
men and the warden, and in one way and another 
the matter has been in the courts ever since. The 
fish authorities finally won their fight, and it is 
thought that a law will be passed by the next 
Legislature closing these streams for the same 
period of time that the Columbia River is closed. 
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Old Age a Condition 


Really within Control 
To a Great Extent 


A man with a healthy body 
feels young, whatever his years. 








The secret of retained youth 
is in the food that builds and 
sustains the body, and a healthy 
mind. 


The elasticity and “bound” 
of prime manhood is designed 
to last through after years. 


Premature old age one brings 
upon himself through thought- 
less living. 


Scientists agree that most 
‘te. folks eat much more meat than 
#* the body needs. 


#F The excess means body work 
3 and body waste. Premature de- 


ru cay follows. 


A well-known food expert, 
knowing this, produced— 


Grape - Nuts 


A scientific, predigested food containing the vital body- and 
brain-building elements of natural food grains. It is quickly assimi- 
lated, and nourishes in the right way. 





Persons who have been careless in their living find the body 


promptly responds to the use of Grape-Nuts—they become alert, 
brisk and vigorous. 


“There’s a Reason” 


Postum Cereal Company, Ltd., Battle Creek, Michigan, U.S. A. 
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THE SNOW SHOE RABBIT AT HOME. 


: The Ithaca Gun Co.’s new hanger for the shoot- 
ing season of 1910-11 is a beautiful re-production, 
in all the original colors, of an oil painting by the 
well-known sportsman artist, Louis Agassiz 
Fuertes. And now a few words about the snow 
shoe rabbit—here so admirably depicted. 

Nature has taken good care to furnish this timid 
and defenceless creature with two beautiful aids 
for eluding its many enemies. First, it changes its 
entire coat in September from a rusty brown to a 
snowy white. This is most perfect in its far north- 
ern range and with mature animals. The other 





























adaptation is found in the tremendous development 
of the hind-feet. The deep-cleft toes are furnished 
underneath with thick pads of long fur, so that 
they spread out and support the rabbit on the 
deep, soft snow of the woods, where the smaller- 
footed fox sinks belly deep in his pursuit. The 
snow shoe, when pushed, can clear 8 or 10 feet at 
a bound, even on soft snow, and some naturalists 
estimate its maximum speed at nearly 30 miles an 
hour. As food, the snow shoe is not bad, though 
inferior to the cottontail. But perhaps its greatest 
actual use to man lies in its wonderfully thick fur. 
Like all rabbits, the skin of the snow shoe is too 
delicate to tan. The Northern Indians, however, 
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have found a way to overcome this difficulty, by 
cutting the green skins into long strips, which 
they sew together and twist into cords of fur. 
These they weave into a loose mesh and make a 
blanket of surpassing warmth and lightness, that 
will keep out the most intense cold. It takes about 
100 rabbit skins to make a blanket, which is of 
exceeding value to its owner during the hard 
Northern winter. Certainly many a prospector 
owes his life, many times over, to the possession 
of one of these wonderful blankets. 

A copy of this attractive hanger, which is 30 
by 16 inches in size, will be sent to any sportsman 
mentioning Sports AFIELD and enclosing 25 ets. in 
stamps or silver to the Ithaca Gun Co., Box 9, 
Ithaca, N. Y. 


THE GRAND CHICAGO HANDICAP. 


Four days full of lively events is the program 
for the First Annual Grand Chicago Handicap to 
be held on the Chicago Gun Club’s grounds, 123d 
St. and Michigan Ave., Aug. 29, 30 and 31 and 
Sept. 1. The Grand Chicago Handicap starts at 
1 p. m. sharp, Aug. 31. This event is at 100 tar- 
gets; $12 entrance, with handicaps of from 16 to 
23 yds. Purse divided by jack-rabbit system; two 
moneys for every ten entries; high guns. The winner 
to receive the $500 Chicago Association of Commerce 
trophy. It will be, all in all, a great event, and 
should attract an immense concourse of shooting 
enthusiasts. There are also many other interesting 
events. The directors of the club have decided to 
use throughout the entire meet the jack-rabbit 
system of division of moneys, which pays 10 cts. 
for every target broken. The money from missed 
targets is divided into a purse in 20-bird events— 
30, 25, 25 and 20 per cent. In the 100-bird event 
it will be divided into two moneys for every 10 
entries. Open to amateurs only. Professionals to 
shoot for targets only. A most interesting pro- 
gram may be had by addressing C. P. Zacher, 
Secretary, 221 Fifth Ave., Chicago, Il. 

ee eee ae 
GOOD PROSPECTS FOR SPORT. 


There is every indication that we will have splen- 
did sport here this fall with dog and gun. Every- 
thing goes to show that we will have lots of ducks, 
and the partridge chicks have done exceptionally 
well the past summer. Deer are abundant, and 
any one coming up here is sure of a choice lot of 
venison to take home. Brother members of the 
Sports Afield Family are heartily welcome to any 
information I can give them as to good places to 
hunt and camp in, as I know all of the Upper 
Wisconsin and Michigan country thoroughly. And, 
now that I think of it, if some of the sportsmen in 
Wisconsin and Michigan would only advertise the 
dogs they have for sale in Sports AFIELD, we 
would take them off their hands at fair prices, as 
the express charges on dogs from distant kennels 
to Northern Wisconsin are practically prohibitive. 

M. H. Tayuor. 

49 Private Road, Marinette, Wis. 
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ae ™ Marlin<.. 
Repeating Field Shotgun 


Weighs only about 61 lbs. and is the lightest and quickest handling 12 gauge repeating shotgun in 
the world. It is perfectly balanced, built extra light, but extra strong, of extra quality material. It has 
Circassian walnut stock, highly-polished, smooth-working mechanism and the Special Smokeless 
Steel barrel for exceptional shooting ability. 

In this 12 gauge Field gun and the other 12 and 16 gauge ZZzrv/Z shotguns, the solid top and side ejection protect 
mechanism from inclement weather, twigs, leaves and dirt. Keep powder from being blown back in your face; allow 
for six quick repeat shots. They have fewer parts, built simpler and stronger than in other repeaters; the safety locking 
devices, automatic recoil block, closed-in breechbolt, take-down construction and other up-to-date features make 
Marlins the best “ pump” guns in the world. 


Send today for the free 136 page catalog describing The Marlin firearms G 


the full Zr“ line. Enclose 3 stamps for postage. 49 Willow Street, New Haven, Conn. 











The “Old Reliable” Parker Gun 


Wins for the EIGHTH Time 


TheGrandAmerican Handicap 


Score of 100 Straight from 19 Yards 
At Ghicago, Ill., June 23, 1910. 


Mr. Riley Thompson of Cainesville, Mo , made this record, which has never before 
been equaled in this classic event. 


The Parker Gun, in the hands of Mr. 
Guy V. Dering, also won the Amateur Cham- 
pionship at Chicago, June 24—scoring 189 ex 
200 (shooting at 160 singles and 20 doubles). 








The Prize Winners 
and Champions 


shoot 
PARKER BROS. Meriden, Conn. The PARKER GUN. 
N. Y. Salesrooms, 32 Warren St. Why Don’t you? 


Ie writing to Advertisers, kindly mention “Sports Afiele” 
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JUST FISHING. 


Of all the joys of wealth or power, 
What joy can equal half an hour 
Of plain old fishing, where the play 
Of water ripples swift away. 


With care and worry left behind, 
To seek some shady stream and find 
Supreme contentment, and the rest 
That’s only found in Nature best. 


The stream, the grass, the birds and trees, 
The cooling breath of passing breeze— 
What better things to soothe the mind 
From daily toil and steady grind? 


Along some shady fishing stream, 
Where breezes blow and waters gleam. 
Just plain old fishing, where the play 
Of water ripples swift away. 
Franklin, Indiana. GEorRGE B. STAFF. 


—_———__— 


SQUIRREL SHOOTING IN THE OZARKS. 


One frosty morning in middle October, just 
after a long, drizzly rain, my father, a friend and 
I went after squirrels in one of the densest swamps 
in the Ozark Mountains. We were soon off in the 
wagon for the swamp, some 8 miles away. We 
had gone about a mile when our three dogs strayed 
away and got lost. We pushed on into the swamp 
without them, thinking we might be able to bag a 
few squirrels by waiting for shots. I soon had 
three fox squirrels and was drawing a bead on a 
fourth, when I heard a rattling in the bushes just 
behind me, and, turning around, saw a big bear 
beating a retreat out through the brush. I had 
never seen a wild bear before and my heart beat 
with joy as I pictured in my mind’s eye a bear 
skin robe on the floor of my bed-room. What a 
pleasure it would be to tell my friends how I 
killed my first bear! With all this in mind, I 
rushed after him; but any one who has ever been 
in an Ozark swamp knows how hard a task I had. 
After a long chase I sat down on the root of a 
tree, feeling sore at heart; for I had lost my first 
chance at a bear. That was not the worst of it. 
There I was, in the middle of the swamp, with no 
one within three miles of me. I realized that I 
was lost. 

My first thought was to climb a tree and see 
where I was; but I soon gave up that idea, for the 
trees were all large ones, with the nearest limbs 
50 feet from the ground. I had often heard of 
rattlesnakes being killed here, and, with bears and 
snakes in my mind, I felt far from comfortable. 
I started out in the direction I thought would 
bring me to the edge of the swamp. The sun was 
behind the clouds, so I had nothing to guide me 
except the trees. I was soon cheered by finding 
some bear tracks going in the same direction, 
which I thought would lead to some watering place. 
Following the trail, I finally came to a creek flow- 
ing in the direction whence I had come. I waded 
in and started down-stream; for I knew it would 
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take me somewhere. After wading a couple of 
miles, the creek widened into a lake, and there. 
sitting on its bank, were Father and our friend, 
waiting for me. We pushed down the lake and 
soon came to the path that led to the edge of the 
swamp. We shot several squirrels on the way out, 
and when we got home and counted our game we 
found that we had 27 altogether. But I shall al- 
ways regret not getting a shot at that bear. 
W. M. Basoreg, Junior. 
Neodesha, Kansas. 


————».— 


HELLO GIRL’S TROUBLES. 


Telephone girls are used to being called up to 
give the correct time of day; to being called down 
by the man in a hurry for reporting that the num- 
ber he calls does not answer when he is ‘‘sure’’ 
some one is awaiting beside the phone at the 
other end for his signal. But a Malden telephone 
girl has one on them all, when it comes to being 
a bureau of information. Last Sunday this call 
came to the Malden switchboard: ‘‘Say, operator! 
My wife has gone away and left me to cook the 
Sunday dinner. I have gone along, all right, 
except for the spinach—but that’s got my goat 
and I can’t even find a recipe book. How do you 
cook the blamed stuff?’’ 

It wasn’t exactly telephone business, but he got 
the directions all the same.—The Garrett Journal, 
Oakland, Md. 


—_—»—___ 


ITEMS OF INTEREST. 


STEveNS small-bore rifles—particularly such 
models as the Favorite No. 17, the Crack Shot 
No. 16 and the Maynard Junior No. 15—have 
for years made a wonderful appeal, as these are 
the pioneer small-calibre rifles at popular prices. 
The Stevens No. 70 Visible Loading Model has 
recently been added to the Stevens line and is 
certainly a unique little firearm. It is made in 
two models: one for .22 Short and the other for 
.22 Long Rifle R. F. cartridges. 


* * * 


THE Model 25 Marlin repeater is a gun that 
you can shoot around the house—in the attic or 
cellar or out in the yard—a gun that you can 
‘‘blaze away’’ with, without regard to the cost 
of ammunition, and still a gun that will quickly 
bring down any small game, including foxes, and 


is accurate and effective up to 150 feet. It’s a 
thorough repeating rifle in every way—guaranteed 
in accuracy and reliability—up to the Marlin 
standard in every respect. It handles the .22 
Short cartridges, black and smokeless, regular and 
mushroom; also the .22 C. B. caps, black and 
smokeless, of all makes. Its ammunition is the 
cheapest made, yet it is umiformly accurate, and 
by obtaining the Model 25 Marlin repeater, you 
can enjoy the maximum of shooting pleasure at a 
comparatively trifling expense for ammunition. 
For further details, address the Marlin Firearms 
Co., 49 Willow St., New Haven, Conn. 











